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RICHARD H. ROBINSON 


Mysticism and Logic 
In Seng-Chao’s Thought 


I. INTRODUCTION 


ANYONE WHO has followed in the pages of this journal 
the serpentine course of the disputes between Dr. D. T. Suzuki and his 
opponents will readily appreciate the confusion that beset Chinese Buddhist 
intellectuals around A.D. 400. As Séng-chao (374—414)* likening his times 
to Aryadeva’s, says, “At that time, the Tirthikas [non-Buddhists]} ran riot, 
heterodoxies arose in conflict, and perverse debates imperilled the truth, 
so that the Right Way was nearly lost in confusion.”* For Séng-chao and 
his contemporaries, Nagarjuna and Aryadeva were the long-awaited guides 
to the Right Way. However, the modern disputants cannot share the 
ancients’ assumption that there actually is one final answer. Neither the 
two Indian bodhisattvas nor their Chinese disciples can be taken as bea- 
cons in our contemporary debates on the relationship of the mystical to the 
rational. Nevertheless, in the process of analyzing the fifth-century Chinese 
analogues, certain aspects of this topical problem will be clarified. 

The muddle of Séng-chao’s day arose from inattention to the offices that 
terms occupy in systems, from handling concepts promiscuously apart from 
their defining contexts. This was only to be expected in the intellectual 
flux of China around A.D. 400. New philosophical systems were being in- 
troduced from India, contradicting each other, and all claiming the ad- 
herence of Chinese Buddhists. Native Chinese thought was still in a state 
of riotous disequilibrium consequent upon the overthrow of Han ortho- 
doxies. Thinkers were inventing, syncretizing, and synthesizing. Fashions 
in thought changed decade by decade. In this flux, excited but intellectually 
insecure monks alternately glorified the achievements of their day and 
lamented the corruption and instability of their degenerate age. This is 





"Tsukamoto Zenryi, ed., Joron Kenkyai (Cha-lun Studies) (Kyoto: Hézdkan, 1955), pp. 120- 
121, establishes these dates as more probable than the traditional ones, 384-314. 

*Preface to the Twelve Topic Treatise, Taish6 Shinshi Daizdkyé (Tokyo: Taishd Issaikyo Kanké- 
kai 1924-1934), LV, p. 77b15. 
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the milieu in which Séng-chao thought out and recorded his ideas about 
man’s relation to the Absolute. 

Séng-chao was one of the personal disciples and translating assistants of 
the great translator Kumarajiva. As a gifted stylist and independent thinker, 
he was instrumental in interpreting to his contemporaries the Madhyamika 
teaching that Kumarajiva brought to China for the first time. His surviving 
essays, collected in the Chao-lun,> his commentary on the Vimalakinii. 
nirdesa-siitra,* and his prefaces to Sitras and Sastras, constitute the largest 
body of literary remains of any Chinese Buddhist of that period.’ 

The Chao-lun has been perennially popular among thinking Chinese 
Buddhists, but serious modern scholarship on Séng-chao begins with T’ang 
Yung-t’ung, in his History of Pre-Sui Chinese Buddhism.® Walter Liebenthal’s 
The Book of Chao" incorporates T’ang Yung-t’ung’s work on the subject, 


presents the first modern and annotated translation of the text, and broaches | 


a series of problems concerning Séng-chao’s place in the history of Chinese 


thought and religion. A study group in the University of Kyoto, directed | 


by Tsukamoto Zenryi, translated the Chao-lun into modern Japanese, and 
produced a series of essays on separate topics. Their work was published 
in 1955 as Studies in the Chao-lun.® Thus, the basic stage in Séng-chao 
studies has been completed. However, a number of fundamental questions 
remain open to further inquiry. 

The first outstanding question concerns the character of Séng-chao’s 
mysticism. Liebenthal’s general view was that Séng-chao was primarily an 
ecstatic and that his writings were intended to hint at the content of an 
inexpressible ecstatic vision. 

“Though put forward as a theory of the Identity of Illusion and Reality, 
the Middle Path actually signified a personal mystical experience; in his 
vision, Chao saw the Absolute,—immutable, empty, or filled with the image 
of Nature itself, aloof and gracious.”* “Without precluding further investi- 
gation, we may say that Chao’s religious experience—his sudden discovery 
of a changed world—is similar to that of Ch’an monks.” *° 

The second question, whether Séng-chao’s paradoxes signal a rejection 





*Taish6 XLV.150-161. 

“Taisho XXXVIII.327-419. 

‘Walter Liebenthal, The Book of Chao (Peking: Catholic University of Peking, 1948), p. 9 
(hereafter, Liebenthal). 

*T’ang Yung-t’ung, Han Wei Liang-chin Nan-pei-ch’ao Fo-chiao-shib (Shanghai: Commercial 
Press, 1938), pp. 328-340. 

"See note 5, above. 

“Tsukamoto Zenryi, op. cit. See reviews by A. Waley, BSOAS 19 (1957), 195-196 and P. De 
miéville, T’oung-pao, XLV, Nos. 1-3 (1957), 221-235. 

*Liebenthal, p. vii. 

“Ibid., p. 41. 
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of reason, is concomitant with the first. Liebenthal says, ’Chao’s intention 
is not to elucidate Buddhist theory, but to force the reader to admit the im- 
possibility of solving the riddle of Existence by rational thinking. The 
paradox itself, not its rational solution, is the priceless find he is seeking.” ™* 
“He speaks in paradoxes. These do not make a theory, but are meant to 
lead the reader before the Gate of Mystery, to the borders of the Unknown, 
so that he may gaze into the unfathomable in a moment of ecstasy and 
share Chao’s experience. What this experience contained, Chao does not 
say.” 12 

The third question concerns Séng-chao’s formal reasoning and its relation 
to Nagarjuna’s. Liebenthal says, “Chao’s syllogisms are not genuine 
prasanga {reductions to absurdity}. For Nagarjuna merely refutes mundane 
entities, but Chao wishes to establish the existence of supramundane ones.””* 

Kajiyama Yiichi** holds that Séng-chao’s logic is wholly different from 
Madhyamika. He also states’® that worldly logic and supra-worldly logic 
ate different and must not be confused. He concludes that Séng-chao’s un- 
derstanding of Nagarjuna was imprecise. However, neither Liebenthal nor 
Kajiyama and his colleagues examined the purely formal features of Séng- 
chao’s reasoning. They judged it as to content and intention rather than as 
to formal structure. 

A common factor in these questions is the relation between mysticism 
and rationality. On this important point, previous Séng-chao studies have 
presupposed what Rudolph Otto” termed “the peculiar logic of mysticism, 
which discounts the two fundamental laws of natural logic: the law of Con- 
tradiction and of the Excluded Third. As non-Euclidean geometry sets aside 
the axioms of parallels, so mystical logic disregards these two axioms; arid 
thence the ‘coincidentia oppositorum,’ the ‘identity of opposites’ and the 
‘dialectic conceptions’ arise.” 

This theory is stated precisely enough that it can be subjected to verifica- 
tion. It is important to do so, because the advocates of non-rational intui- 
tion are continually exhorting us to forsake the rational, while the enemies 
of mysticism warn us against forfeiting our reason. As Suzuki says, “Para- 
doxical statements are therefore characteristic of prajfa-intuition. As it 
transcends vijfana (logic), it does not mind contradicting itself; it knows 
that a contradiction is the outcome of differentiation, which is the work of 





“Ibid., p. 38. 

"Ibid., p. 44. 

*Ibid., p. 32. 

“Chao-lun Studies, p. 216. 

*Ibid., p. 219. 

“Rudolph Otto, Mysticism East and West (New York: Meridian Books, 1957), p. 45. 
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vijnana. Praja negates what it asserted before, and, conversely, it has its 
own way of dealing with this world of dualities. The flower is red and not- 
red; the bridge flows and not the river.” *" 

This is the sort of thing that Bertrand Russell meant when he said, “The 
logic of mysticism shows, as is natural, the defects which are inherent in any- 
thing malicious.” ** 

Quite apart from the question of the validity of mystical experience, we 
may ask whether this is actually the logical pattern of mystical discourse. 
This can be decided piecemeal by examining individual mystical texts. As 
an example, I propose to examine selected passages from Séng-chao’s writ- 
ings, particularly those passages that have led other investigators to believe 
that he considered the irrational as the gateway to the transcendental. May- 
be we cannot solve, or even express, the riddle of Existence. But we need 
not accept apparent paradoxes as rationally insoluble, or decide that strange 
sayings are illogical, until a proper rational and logical analysis has been 
attempted. 


II. SENG-CHAO’s MYSTICISM 


Liebenthal’s opinion that Séng-chao is a mystic is virtually incontroverti- 
ble. I intend merely to elaborate and define it further. We cannot learn 
much about his mystical experience, as he did not write any accounts of it. 
Naturally, very little about personal experience can be inferred from gen- 
eralized doctrinal statement. Séng-chao quotes so extensively, so few of 
his words are his own, that even his ordinary feelings do not show through 
his literary mask. Consequently, inquiry is restricted to his discourse about 
contemplation, rather than his contemplative experience. Liebenthal’® ven- 
tures some conjectures about Chao’s inner development. The conjectures 
that I will make at the end of this article are radically different from 
Liebenthal’s, but are no less speculative. 


Document 1° 


Sétra: While not arising from the trance of cessation (mirodha-samapatti) to dis- 
play all the postures [{walking, standing, sitting and lying down]—this is samadhi 
{lit. “still-sitting”}. 





*D. T. Suzuki, “Reason and Intuition in Buddhist Philosophy,” in Charles A. Moore, ed., Essays 
in East-West Philosophy (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1951), p. 24. 

“Bertrand Russell, Mysticism and Logic (London: Penguin Books, 1953), p. 26 (reprinted from 
Hibbert Journal, July, 1914). 

*Op. cit., p. 8. 

Vimalakirti Commentary, Taishs XXXVIII.344c14-21; Liebenthal, p. 39. 
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Chao: When the Hinmayanists enter the trance of cessation, then their bodies are 
like dry wood and lack the power of moving and functioning. When the Mahdasattva 
enters the reality-samadhi,** his mind-knowledge ceases forever, and his body fills 
the eight directions. He acts in compliance with crucial occasions, and his respond- 
ing and meeting are endless. In rising, moving, advancing and halting, he does not 
forsake correct deportment. His practice of samadhi is also according to the ultimate. 
When it says above that he does not manifest body or mind in the three planes, it 
means that he displays all the postures. Now, because he has no displaying, he is 
able to have nothing that he does not display. Nothing not displayed is identical 
with the essence of no displaying. I hope that gentlemen who investigate the meta- 
physical will have the means to understand the respects in which the two are the 
same, and to make the same the respects in which the two are different. 


This is Séng-chao’s doctrine of samadhi. In his view, it is not a state 
of trance which precludes ordinary activities, but a state of enlightenment 
in which the Holy Man is omniscient, omnipotent, and omnipresent. Séng- 
chao evidently understood these powers as the attributes of saints who had 
reached the non-relapsing (avaivartika) stage. He probably did not con- 
sider himself to be a bodhisattva of such august attainments, so this passage 
is to be taken as a description of someone else’s samadhi. 


Document 2” 


Sétra: As for samadhi, not to manifest body or mind in the three planes is samadhi. 
Chao: Now, in the samadhi of the dharmakaya, body and spirit have both ceased. 
The Way (bodhi) is cut off from ordinary sense-spheres, and it is something that 
seeing and hearing cannot reach. How then is it samadhi when one manifests a body 
in the three planes and cultivates thoughts? Sdariputra still had worldly retribution 
and was born in a body. Because worldly retribution is the root of thoughts, he 
considered human company an annoyance, and “sat still” under a tree. He was not 
able to make his body and spirit devoid of traces, and so he incurred this criticism. 
The general intention behind [Vimalakirti’s] criticism [of Sariputra] is to benefit 
{him] greatly. It is not that [Vimalakirti}] held onto other and self and had thoughts 
in terms of affirmation and denial. 


In the Indian Buddhist epistemology that underlies Séng-chao’s doctrine, 
vijhana corresponds, not to reason, but to sense-perception. Vijfana is 
awareness of an object in a specific sense-mode, including awareness of the 
mental event of the preceding moment.”* The operation that abstracts 
characteristic marks from the percepta is termed kalpana (construction, 
imagination), or vikalpa (imagination). Bodhi is nirvikalpaka-jhana 


"bhitalaksana-samadhi. Cf. Etienne Lamotte, Le traité de la grande vertu de sagesse, tome I 
(Louvain: Bureaux du Muséon, 1944), p. 325, and Ta-chib-tu-lun, Taish6 XXV.97a20. 

= Vimalakirti Commentary, 344b23-29. 

*Th. Stcherbatsky, The Central Conception of Buddhism, (London: Royal Asiatic Society, 1923), 
pp.13 ff. 
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(knowledge free from imagination). This distinction between cognition 
that. apprehends determinate marks and cognition that does not figment 
determinate marks is the theme of Séng-chao’s earliest essay, Praja Has No 
Knowing.** 

It is apparent that the term “intellect” is not the same as either sensory 
awareness (vijiana) or image-construction (vikalpa). In the classical Bud- 
dhist epistemologies, as in the Neo-Platonic, the sensible and the imaginable 
are not the only knowables. There are intelligibles that are neither sensible 
nor imaginable. The intelligible as a class includes the imaginable, but is 
not included in the imaginable. What the bodhisattva transcends in the 
exercise of prajfa is not the intellect but the imagination. 

Séng-chao viewed the samadhi of the dharmakaya as a supersensuous 
mode of illumination. It is devoid of “traces,” i.e., of discursive symbolisms 
and conceptions. It is not a mere trance-state experienced by a human being 
sitting still under a tree, This is not uniquely Séng-chao’s notion of samadhi, 
but is the explicit doctrine of the Vimalakirti-nirdesa-sitra, on which the 
above passage is an exposition. Vimalakirti criticized Sariputra’s samadhi be- 
cause contemplation that depends on the senses or the imagination is not the 
dharmakaya contemplation. This does not constitute a repudiation of the 
intellect, though it means that the content of the highest contemplation 
cannot be learned by inference and transcends the sensible and the imagina- 
ble. 

The Neo-Platonic and Medieval concept of the “ladder of cognition” 
offers sufficient analogy to Séng-chao’s epistemology that it may illuminate 
by comparison. Thomas Aquinas, summarizing the schema of Richard of 
St. Victor, says: 

These six denote the steps whereby we ascend by means of creatures to the con- 
templation of God. For the first step consists in the mere consideration of sensible 
objects; the second step consists in going forward from sensible to intelligible ob- 
jects; the third step is to judge of sensible objects according to intelligible things; 
the fourth is the absolute consideration of the intelligible objects to which one has 
attained by means of sense-data; the fifth is the contemplation of those intelligible 
objects that are unattainable by way of sense-data, but which the reason is able to 
grasp; the sixth step is the consideration of such intelligible things as the reason 
can neither discover nor grasp, which pertain to the sublime contemplation of di- 


vine truth, wherein contemplation is ultimately perfected.?> . . . The ultimate perfec- 
tion of the human intellect is the divine truth.?® 


“Chao-lun, Part Ill, Taishs XLV.153—-154; Liebenthal, pp. 67-85. 

*Thomas Aquinas, Selected Writings (London: J. M. Dent, 1939; Everyman’s Library No. 953), 
p.201 (Summa Theologica, Of the Contemplative Life, Fourth Article, Reply Obj. 3). 

*Ibid., p.202 (Reply Obj. 4). 
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Here “intellect” is used in its traditional sense, which embraces the func- 
tions that are now termed “reason” and “intuition.” Reason, operating 
through analogy, is dependent on what is already known. The rational is 
not confined to the sensible and imaginable, though it can apprehend a 
certain class of intelligible objects by way of sense-data. However, certain 
intelligibles are not to be known through reason, since they afford no real 
analogies with the lower grades of intelligibles. From this follows the 
Thomist counterpart of the Buddhist doctrine of the Two Truths (satya- 
dvaya), “That nothing is predicated univocally of God and other things” 
and “That not all terms applied to God and creatures are purely equivocal.””” 

It is plain from the Thomistic example that a theory of mysticism may 
postulate a contemplation of intelligible things that are not accessible to 
discursive reason, without repudiating reason or advocating irrationality. 
There is a perfectly rational Thomist explanation of the passages from 
Eckhart that Otto cited as examples of “the peculiar logic of mysticism.””* 

Séng-chao does not seem to have used any term equivalent to “reason.” 
In his epistemology, the primary distinction is between cognition that ap- 
prehends marks and cognition that does not. He does not deal with the 
distinction between thought that operates through formal analogy and 
thought that does not. Thus, it cannot be said that his writings accept or 
reject reason. They simply do not mention it. However, though the con- 
cept of reason is not mentioned, formal reasoning is very much in evidence 
in Séng-chao’s works. His theory of knowledge must be distinguished from 
his own modes of thought and expression. 


Document 3” 


Sétra: Maitreya, you should bring these gods’ sons to give up the view which 
imagines bodhi. For what reason? Because bodhi cannot be attained with the body 
and cannot be attained with the mind. 

Chao: Bodhi is true enlightenment, absolute knowledge of the markless. Its Way 
is void and metaphysical, sublimely cut off from ordinary sense-spheres. Hearers 
have nothing to insert their hearing in, and knowers have nothing to exercise their 
knowledge on.°° Dialecticians have nothing on which to fasten their words. Sym- 
bolizers [ie., I-ching diviners} have nothing with which to give shape to their 
primary dichotomy {between ch’ien (heaven) and k’un (earth) }. Therefore the char- 
acter of its Way is that, being subtle and markless, it cannot be considered existent, 





*Ibid., pp. 148 and 150 (Contra Gentiles). 

*Rudolph Otto, op.cit., p.45. 

*Vimalakirti Commentary, 362e-3-14. 

”T ao-té-ching, chap. 50: “The tiger has no place on which to fasten its claws; the weapon has 
no place in which to insert its blade.” Here Séng-chao likens the inscrutability of bodhi to the 
invulnerability of the Taoist “Perfect Man.” 
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and as its function is exceedingly vigorous, it cannot be considered inexistent. There- 
fore, though it is able to mirror the myriad things abstrusely, it does not radiate.*! 
Its metaphysical track “goes beyond the carriage,” yet it does not obliterate {things}. 
It is so great that it comprises heaven and earth, yet it does not rest on any sup- 
port. It bends and saves the deluded multitudes, yet it has no private motives. . . . 
So then, it is only bodhi, the Way of great enlightenment, that though it has no 
knowing, has nothing that it does not know,*? and though it has no action (wu wei) 
has nothing that it does not effect.** This nameless dharma is certainly not anything 
that names can name. We do not know how to express it, so we arbitrarily call it 
bodhi. This unconditioned (actionless) Way surely cannot be attained with the 
body or the mind. 


Here Séng-chao defines the Buddhist concept of enlightenment in Taoist 
terms. It is both transcendental and immanent, unimaginable (acintya) and 
ineffable (anabhilapya), yet omnipresent and omnipotent. This is a descrip- 
tion of Divine Wisdom rather than an account of the experience of human 
bodhisattvas such as Séng-chao and his teacher, Kumarajiva. It looks more 
like a mystical theology than a mysticism. 

The question then arises, how did Séng-chao know the nature of bodhi? 
What connection was there between his own religious experience, and his 
doctrine of enlightenment? He did not say how he knew, but the answer 
can be inferred from his writings. The above passage, like many of his 
others, is a patchwork of phrases borrowed from Chuang Tzi, Lao Tzi, the 
I-ching, and the Mahayana Sitras. The Neo-Taoist Classics were recognized 
as authoritative by the devotees of “metaphysical studies” (hsiian-hsiieh)— 
the gentlemen and gentleman-monks who appear to have been the public 
to whom Séng-chao addressed his essays. The Siitras possessed scriptural 
authority, and their truth was taken as axiomatic because they were the 
Word of the Buddha. Thus the truth of Séng-chao’s fundamental principles 
was posited as a revelation, not based on experience (pratyaksa), and not 
established by inference (anumana) from experience. 

Since Séng-chao’s language is borrowed, we cannot say that it reveals his 
religious experience. Yet, for all we know, his experience may well have 
been profound, and he may have felt that his language expressed it in so 
far as language can express such experience. Borrowed and even trite 
phraseology often serves to express a very personal and intense psychological 
event. Liturgies, for example, are standard and public, yet they provide 
vehicles for personal devotion. We cannot admit, as Joachim Wach would 


"Cf. Tao-té-ching, chap. 58: “Though it lights, it does not shine.” 

"Cf. Chao-lun, Part Ill, Taishd 153227; Liebenthal, p. 71; Document 13, below. 

"T ao-té-ching, chap. 48: “Though there is nothing that it does, there is nothing that it does 
not do.” 
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have it,* that the intensity of religious awareness can be discerned through 
scrutiny of recorded utterances. Yet, by the use of certain phrases, Séng- 
chao signals his adherence to a tradition on the question of illumination, 
and so enables us in some measure to understand his ideas, though not his 
inner life. 


Document 4° 


All-knowledge (sarvajfiata) is the ultimate of knowledge . . . the manifold figures 
are mirrored together. It is only all-knowledge that has no knowing yet has nothing 
that it does not know. For what reason? If there is mentation (citta), then there is 
a field.°* If there are fields, then there are boundaries. When fields and boundaries 
have taken shape, then one’s knowledge has limits. When one’s knowledge has 
limits, then one’s cognition is not all-embracing. The Perfect Man has no menta- 
tion.87 As he has no mentation, he has no field. As he has no field, he has no 
boundaries. Since he has no fields and boundaries, his knowledge is limitless. Since 
his knowledge is limitless, the range of his cognition is boundless. Therefore he 
is able to know all the dharmas in one thought, at one time. 


In this theory of knowledge, mentation is consciousness of determinate 
objects and specific attributes. It is directed to the realm of the sensible 
and the imaginable. It cannot comprehend the subtle and markless. Om- 


niscience is possible only when cognition is not limited by determinate 
boundaries. 


Document 5* 


Now, the existent arises from the mind, and the mind arises dependent on the 
existent. False notions keep to the realm of affirmation and negation, and so diver- 
gent theories about the existent and the inexistent are disputed pell-mell. As for 
one who can make his ideas empty, merge his mind into the sphere of the absolute, 
sublimely keep to the center of the circle,5® and contemplate existent and inexistent 
as a unity, though his knowledge pervades the myriad things, it is never existent, 
and though his abstruse mirroring has no cognition it is never inexistent. Therefore 
he can equalize heaven and earth, considering them as one in significance, without 
erring from the actuals. He mirrors the manifold existents with his metaphysical 
intelligence, yet things and self are a unity. Because things and self are a unity, his 


“Joachim Wach, The Comparative Study of Religions (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1958), especially p.35. 

"Vimalakirti Commentary, 365a8 ff. 

“Chuang-Tzi, chap. 2, Chuang-Tzit-pu-cheng (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1947), p.1B.17b; 
also James Legge, The Writings of Chuang-tzii, Sacred Books of the East, vol. XXXIX (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1891), p. 185. 

"Wu-bsin READ (no mentation) is a common phrase in the Chuang-Tzii commentary of Kuo 
Hsiang (died A.D.313). See Chuang-Tzi-pu-cheng, 1A.12a-b, 1A.16a, 1B.13a, 1B.28b, 2B.1a, 2B.9a, 
and 2B.24b; also see Fukunaga Koji, Chao-'un Studies (cf. notes 1, 8, above), pp. 254-255. This Neo- 
Taoist term was taken up by the Ch’an sect. See D. T. Suzuki, The Zen Doctrine of No-mind (Lon- 
don: Rider & Co., 1949). 

“Vimalakirti Commentary, 372c17; Liebenthal, p.33. 

"Chuang-Tzii, chap. 2, 1B.13b; Legge, S.B.E., vol. 39, p. 183. 
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knowledge has no operation of cognition. Because he does not swerve from the 
actuals, he is himself identical with each thing. 


In Documents 4 and 5, the function of prajia or bodhi is defined as merg- 
ing the opposites and knowing unity. Praj#a is knowledge free from the 
subject-object distinction. The individuality of the myriad things is not 
obliterated, yet they are known as free from plurality. This is the well-known 
mystic vision of one in all and all in one. 

The Chinese term translated as “cognition” in passages 4 and 5 is chao 
8 , which concretely means “shine, illuminate.” By the fourth century 
A.D., it had become a regular term for “cognition.” In Séng-chao’s later 
writings, it indicates cognition by praj#a in particular, a specialization of 
meaning that is to be found also in Ch’an literature. In its later use, it may 
be translated “intuition.” Here, however, it comes close to “intellect.”” 
“Mirroring,” in the above passages, designates the cognitive aspect of prajia. 
The mirror occurs commonly in Chuang Tzii and in the Mahayana Sitras 
as a figure for perfect, effortless, and non-dualistic cognition.** 

Séng-chao certainly presents a mystical philosophy, yet he has left not so 
much as one sentence of explicit spiritual autobiography. Perhaps he con- 
sidered that the recounting of his experiences would have been prideful 
and immodest. Certainly the Buddhist tradition contains numerous warn- 
ings against publicizing one’s attainments, and in this tradition there was 
no Augustine to show how in writing an autobiography a devotee might 
humble himself and glorify the Other. The result is that we know only 
Séng-chao’s doctrines on the subject of samadhi. 

Tsukamoto Zenryii says: 

Though the (Neo-Taoist) metaphysician Séng-chao might be proud of himself, 
the monk Séng-chao had nothing to boast about. Depending on the absolute 
monarchial authority of Yao Hsing, the non-Chinese “Heaven-Prince,” associating 
with a teacher who lived with court women and with the elders of Kumiarajiva’s 
school who received official emoluments and contended for authority and advance- 
ment, the young Séng-chao, overwhelmed by the stimulus of doctrines from the 
continual new translations, let wider thoughts about the suffering of living beings 
be concealed and also tended to forget to examine the basis in actuality of himself 
and the people, who were profoundly separated from the Holy One, and as he was 
not blazing with ardent aspiration for the experience of enlightenment, it was 


inevitable that he should end up not indicating a concrete empirical method for 
realizing the Holy Mind.*? 





“P. Demiéville, Le Concile de Lhasa (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1952), p.78,n.2. 

“P. Demiéville, Le miroir spirituel (Basel: Verlag fiir Recht und Gesellschaft, 1947), Sinologica 
I. 1, p.112-137. 

“Chao-lun Studies, p.160. 
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In this passage and in many others, Professor Tsukamoto has vividly 
stated the moral dilemma at the heart of a religious enterprise supported 
by «ae secular power. Yao Hsing was zealous, but high-handed, and though 
he was a lavish donor to the cause of the Dharma, he did not hesitate to 
make monks break the code of the very vinaya (monastic rule) that was 
translated under his patronage. Nevertheless, though Séng-chao was a 
favorite of Yao Hsing’s, it is not legitimate to say that he forgot about the 
sufferings of living beings, or that he was not fired with zeal for the realiza- 
tion of bodhi. Séng-chao’s moral life was undoubtedly beset by severe 
conflict, but probably even his closest contemporaries were in no position 
to judge it, and certainly we nowadays cannot. 

As for “a concrete empirical method for realizing the Holy Mind,” by 
which Tsukamoto says later that he means a manual of dhyana (contempla- 
tion), it should be noted that Kuméarajiva’s first translation was such a 
text, the Bodhisattva-dhyana,”* which was requested by Séng-jui, one of 
the elder distinguished monks, who became Kumirajiva’s leading disciple 
and a favorite of Yao Hsing’s. Séng-jui’s biography says that he practiced 
dhyana assiduously and became noted for his sanctity.“* Séng-chao might 
well have practiced the methods of contemplation prescribed in this text, 
which is a Hinayana manual with a Mahayana appendix attached to it. 
However, he would have done so with the full realization that such practices 
were imperfect dhyana and led to inferior samadhis. It is more probable 
that the study of the Siitras and Sastras and the contemplation of their 
doctrines were his “concrete empirical method for realizing the Holy Mind.” 
As with the later Chinese San-lun School, he most likely considered that 
the elimination of wrong views through dialectic was an efficacious method 
leading to revelation of the truth. 


III. LANGUAGE AND TRUTH. 


Séng-chao frequently discusses the relation of language to fact, and the 
problem of talking about the unimaginable. In the Vimalakirti Com- 
mentary, his statements on the subject are seen in the context of the Sitra’s 
teachings about language and truth, of which they are simply elucidations. 


Document 6 


The making of words arises from erroneous apprehension. In the dharmas, there 
is nothing to be apprehended, so they are intrinsically devoid of words and marks. 





“Taishd No. 614, XV.269-286. 
“Taishd L. 362a22ff. Arthur F. Wright, trans., Seng-jui Alias Hui-jui, in Leibenthal Festchrift, 
Sino-Indian Studies, vol. V, Parts 3 & 4 (Santiniketan: Visvabharati University, 1957), p.274. 
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The wise do not cling to false designations.*® . . . He only says that the marks of 
the dharmas cannot be expressed. He does not fasten words onto the marks of the 
dharmas. This language is the end-point of language.** . . . [The Tathagata} cannot 
be named by names, and cannot be marked by marks.** . . . To have words about 
the wordless is not so good as to have no words about the wordless.** 


Some passages in the Chao-lun clarify these statements: 


Document 7* 


The flourishing of words and traces produces divergent paths (heterodoxies). But 
words have something that cannot be expressed, and traces have something that 
cannot be traced. Therefore the skillful speaker of words seeks to express what 
cannot be expressed, and the skillful tracer of traces seeks to trace what cannot be 
traced. 


The word rendered “traces” also means “footprints.” It refers to the 
literary remains of the ancient sages. The allusion is to a passage in Chuang 
Tzi” where the footprint is contrasted with the shoe that made it. Séng- 
chao is stressing that meaning does not reside in language but is inferred 
from it. 

Document 8” 

If you seek a thing through a name, in the thing there is no actual that matches 
the name. If you seek a name through a thing, the name has no efficacy to obtain 
the thing. A thing without an actual to match its name is not a thing. A name 
without efficacy to obtain a thing is not a name. Therefore, names do not match actuals, 
and actuals do not match names. Since there is no matching of names and actuals, 
where do the myriad dharmas occur? . . . Thus we know that the myriad things are 
not absolute, but arbitrary designations. 


Séng-chao here expresses a position that Sinyavadins and Taoists both 
held, namely, that actuality cannot be articulated into a set of discrete 
actuals ordered homologously to an ideal language. He repudiates the 
notion of a one-to-one correspondence between entities and words. This 
is what he calls “the doctrine of names.” It looks like the doctrine of Late 
Chou philosophers such as Hsiin Tzii, who maintained that it is possible 
to define terms so that they correspond to actuals.’ The term “actual” 
(shih, i ) is the Late Chou logicians’ expression for the existential coun- 





“Vimalakirti Commentary, 352c2. 

“Ibid., 399227. 

“Ibid., 411427. 

“Ibid., 399b29. 

“Chao-lun, Letter to Liu I-min, Taishé XLV. 15726 ff.; Liebenthal, p. 109. 

“Chuang-Tzii, chap. 14, 5C.20b; Legge, S.B.E., vol. 39, p. 361. 

"Chao-lun, Part II, Emptiness of the Non-Absolute, Taisho XLV. 152c20; Liebenthal, p. 65. 

"The Works of Hsiintze, H. H. Dubs, trans. (London: Arthur Probsthain, 1928), chap. XXII. 
pp.281-—299. 
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terpart of a term. The “doctrine of names” is rather similar to one that 
Bertrand Russell once put forward: “The first requisite of an ideal language 
would be that there should be one name for every simple, and never the 
same name for two different simples.” Russell, unlike Hsiin Tzi, was 
not optimistic about the possibilities of constructing an ideal language. 
Séng-chao seems to have been aware that even an ideal language would 
correspond only to a conventional interpretation of reality, and not to 
reality itself. 


IV. SENG-CHAO’S PARADOXES. 


A pattern that occurs in Document 3 is repeated time and again in Séng- 
chao’s writings. It is, “Though bodhi has no knowing, there is nothing that 
it does not know; though it has no action, there is nothing that it does not 
effect.” 


Document 9** 


The dharmakaya has no presence yet there is nowhere that it is not present. Be- 
cause it has no presence, it is not present at a [particular] place. Because there is 
nowhere that it is not present, it is not apart from places. 


These paradoxes are easily resolved when it is recognized that “know- 
ing,” “action,” and “presence” are used in two different senses each—the 
mundane sense (/awkika-satya) and the absolute sense (paramartha-satya). 
This is the doctrine of the Two Truths that underlies the seeming con- 
tradictions of the Prajiid-paramita Sitras. Bodhi does not know in the 
mundane sense, because mundane knowing is directed towards the sensible 
and the imaginable. However, bodhi is all-knowledge (sarvajiata) because 
it knows the own-being of things, namely, their lack of own-being. 

Liebenthal’s opinion that Séng-chao was trying to establish positive con- 
clusions about the existence of supramundane entities stems partly from 
his translating as “it contains every object”™ what I render as “there is 
nothing that it does not know.” It is to be noted that “there is nothing 
that it does not know” is not interchangeable with “there is something that 
it does know.” The first proposition is true even when there is nothing at 
all, while the second is true only when something exists. 





“Ludwig Wittgenstein, Tractatus Log‘co-Philosophicus (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1922), “Introduction” by Bertrand Russell, p.9. 
“Vimalakirti Commentary, 411b8. 
*Liebenthal, p.32. 
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Some features of this paradoxical pattern must be explained with refer. 
ence to Séng-chao’s concept of negation and opposition. This can be worked 
out from the following passage. 


Document 10° 


To say that [prajfa] is not existent is to say that it is not affirmed as existent, 
but does not mean that it is affirmed as not existent. To say that it is not inexistent 
is to say that it is not affirmed as inexistent, but does not mean that it is affirmed 
as not inexistent. It is mot existent and it is not not existent; it is not in- 
existeni, and is not not inexistent. 


This passage obviously concerns the tetralemma (catuskoti). The formula 
is stated in the Mila-madhyamaka-karikas, XVIII. 8:°" “Everything is real, 
or not real, or both real and not real, or neither real nor not real—this is 
the accommodated teaching of the Buddhas.” The commentary on this 
verse in the Chinese Chung-lun, translated by Kumarajiva while Séng-chao 
was studying with him, is as follows: 


Document 11° 


As for “everything is real,” when you search for the real-nature of the dharmas, 
{you find that} they all enter the absolute truth, are all equal, and have the mark 
of oneness, that is, absence of marks. It is just like the different colors and differ- 
ent tastes of all streams which become one color and one taste when they enter 
the great ocean. 

As for “everything is unreal,” when the dharmas have not entered reality (sativa 
or bhitalaksana), they are seen through discrimination one by one and are all 
devoid of reality. They only exist because of the combining of conditions. 

As for “everything is both real and unreal,” there are three classes of living be- 
ings—superior, medium, and inferior. The superior look on the marks of the 
dharmas as “not real and not unreal.” The medium look on the marks of the 
dharmas as “all both real and unreal.” The inferior, because their powers of knowledge 
are shallow, look on the marks of the dharmas as “partly real and partly unreal.” Be- 
cause nirvana and the unconditioned dharmas are imperishable, they look on them 
as real. Because samsara and the conditioned dharmas are counterfeit, they look on 
them as unreal. 

As for “{everything] is not real and not unreal,” the Buddha declared ‘not real 
and not unreal’ in order to refute “both real and unreal.” 


Question: In other places, the Buddha declared “detachment from not-real-and-not- 
unreal.” Why does it say here that “not existent and not inexistent” is what the 
Buddha declared? 


*Chao-lun, Letter to Liu I-min, Taishd 156b26; Liebenthal, p.106. 

"Number refers to chapter and stanza of Louis de La Vallée Poussin, ed., Mila-madhbyamake- 
haérikés. Bibliotheca Buddhica (St. Petersburg: Imperial Academy of Sciences, 1903-1913), vol. IV. 

"Taisho XXX.25a18—b2. 
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Answer: In other places, it was declared in order to demolish the four kinds of at- 
tachment. But here there is no discursive fancy (prapafica) towards the tetralemma. 
When one hears the Buddha’s declaration, then one attains bodhi. Therefore he 
says, “not real and not unreal.” 


Candrakirti in his Prasannapada gives a somewhat different interpreta- 
tion of the stanza in question.”® He considers the tetralemma as an expedient 
device (wpaya) that the Buddha uses in giving progressively higher instruc- 
tion to the different grades of beings. First, the Buddha speaks of phenom- 
ena as if they were real, in order to lead beings to venerate his omniscience. 
Next, he teaches that phenomena are unreal, because they undergo modi- 
fications, and what is real does not undergo modifications. Thirdly, he 
teaches some hearers that phenomena are both real and unreal—real from 
the point of view of worldlings, but unreal from the viewpoint of the 
saints. To those who are practically free from passions and wrong views, 
he declares that phenomena are neither real nor unreal, in the same way 
that one denies that the son of a barren woman is white or that he is black. 

These interpretations are concerned with the content and intention of 
the formula, and only incidentally indicate its logical structure. In a pre- 
vious article, I suggested a possible logical interpretation.” I postulated a 
quantification for the terms of the four propositions, and produced a cor- 
relation with the four Aristotelian forms. The tetralemma is thus tran- 
formulated into: “‘All X is A’, or ‘All X is non-A’ or ‘Some X is A and 
some X is non-A’ or ‘All X is A and all X is non-A’ ”. 

The word shih #, translated “affirm” in Document 10, behaves in a 
puzzling way. It will be interesting to discover what logical meanings it 
may have. First, let us assume that Séng-chao understood the terms of the 
tetralemma to be quantified as in the preceding paragraph, Let “P” stand 
for “Praja,” and “E” for “existent.” The key propositions then are: 
“P is not E, and P is not non-E,” and “P is not non-E, and P is not non-non- 
E.” These are both in the form of the fourth lemma. If this lemma is to 
be interpreted as “No P is E, and no P is non-E,” then fei-shih (it is not 
affirmed) equals “no,” and shih (affirm) equals “at least some, any.” Taking 
shib in this way as an existential quantifier, the logical structure of Docw- 
ment 10 may be formulated: 


(a) “Pis not E” means “No P is E.” 
(b) “P is not E” does not mean “Some P is non-E.” 





*}. W. De Jong, Cinic chapitres de la Prasannapadé (Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1949), pp. 27-28. 
“Richard H. Robinson, Some Logical Aspects of Nagarjuna’s System, Philosophy East and West, 
VI, No. 4 (January, 1957), 301. 
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(c) “P is not noon-E” means “No P is non-E.” 
(d) “P is not non-E” does not mean “Some P is non-non-E 
(e) “P is not E, and P is not non-E.” 
(f) “P is not non-E, and P is not non-non-E.” 
Substituting according to (a) and (c), 
(e) becomes: “No P is E, and no P is non-E,” 
(£) becomes: “No P is non-E, and no P is E.” 


” 
. 


Thus it appears that (e) and (f) are identical. Since the two constituent 
propositions of the fourth lemma are each other’s contraries (“No P is E,” 
and “No P is non-E”) the negation of their respective predicates leaves the 
whole lemma unchanged; the operation is infinitely regressive. 


Document 12% 


It is like the three positions—east, west, and middle—with regard to each other. 
When we say that the middle is not the east, we do not say that it is identical with 
the west. On the basis of the preceding statements, we should say “To say that it 
is ‘not east’ is to say that it is not affirmed as ‘east, but does not mean that it is 
affirmed as ‘not east’ and that ‘not east’ is determined as ‘west.’ To say that it is 
‘not west’ is to say that it is not affirmed as ‘west, but does not mean that it is af- 
firmed as ‘not west’ and that ‘not west’ is determined as ‘east.’” . . . Answer: “If ‘the 
not existent and not inexistent’ is affirmed as the middle, why labor to use the term 
‘middle’ separately? East, west, and middle are like this, too. Further, ‘not east’ is 
not necessarily identical with ‘not east.’ [i.e., one “not east” is not necessarily identi- 
cal with any other “not east.” } ‘South’ and ‘north’ are also not ‘east. “Not west’ is not 
necessarily identical with ‘not west.’ ‘South’ and ‘north’ are also ‘not west.’ If you 
pattern ‘not existent and not inexistent’ on ‘not east and not west,’ then you can 
understand it.” 


The analogy of the directions poses the problem in terms of the different 
kinds of opposition. “Not east” is the contradictory of “east,” but “west” 
is not the contradictory of “east,” but only its contrary. Yiian-k’ang seems 
to be aware of the problem of extension and of a kind of indeterminacy 
of complements. However, his analogy leads him astray, since “existent 
and inexistent” is a two-term pattern, while the directions constitute a five- 
term system. The spatial illustration presents the idea of contrariety vividly, 
but obscures the principle of the quantity of terms on which the distinctions 
between different kinds of opposition depend. 

Several passages in the Chao-lun support the supposition that Séng-chao 
understood the tetralemma as involving quantification. “In some respects 
the myriad things are not existent,” and “In some respects the myriad 


“Y tian-k’ang, Chao-lun Shu, Taish6 XLV.188a9. 
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things are not inexistent.” “Since in some respects they do not exist, they 
cannot really exist.” “Since in some respects they do not inexist, they can- 
not really inexist.”°* Another passage in the same essay reiterates Séng- 
chao’s acceptance of the fourth lemma: “ ‘Not existent and not inexistent’ 
is indeed speech about Absolute Truth.” * 

Given the general rules of interpretation that I have extracted from 
Document 10, Séng-chao’s paradoxes do not violate the rule of contradic- 
tion. They are simply oxymora—thetorical paradoxes. 


V. SENG-CHAO’s SYLLOGISMS 


In form, the essavs in the Chao-lun are a composite of rhetorical exposi- 
tion and formal demonstration. Rhetorically, devices from Taoist litera- 
ture and from the Siinyavadin Sitras such as the Prajfa-paramita and the 
Vimalakirti-nirdeia are blended together into a thoroughly ambivalent style. 
In the formal demonstrations, which are the particular concern of this arti- 
cle, Séng-chao imitates Nagarjuna’s formal reasoning, though he also em- 
ploys forms that Nagarjuna did not use. His attempts to use the hypothet- 
ical syllogism are of special interest, as this was prominent in Nagarjuna’s 
reasoning, but relatively unimportant in both the Sinyavadin Sitras and 
Taoist literature. 


Fallacy of the Antecedent 


Consider the structure of this section of Document 4: 

“If there is mentation, then there is a field. If there are fields, then there are 
boundaries. When fields and boundaries have taken shape, then one’s knowledge 
has limits. When one’s knowledge has limits, then one’s cognition is not all- 
embracing. The Perfect Man has no mentation. As he has no mentation, he has 
no field. As he has field, he has no boundaries. Since he has no fields and 
boundaries, his knowledge is limitless. Since his knowledge is limitless, the range 
of his cognition is boundless.” 


The propositional form of this argument is: 
[poq-q>r-r>s-sat; Op, “Og; YG, -. WT; WT, “WS; WS, -. cot] 


This is a remarkable chain of four successive implications. However, 
the syllogism is invalid, because it exemplifies the fallacy of negating the 
antecedent four times, once in each stage of the conclusion. It is evident 
that, in spite of the formal complexity of the successive implications, Séng- 





“Chao-lun, Part Il, Taishd 152b18 ff.; Liebenthal, pp. 62-63. 
“Ibid., Taishd 152b28; Liebenthal, p. 63, last two lines. 
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chao was not aware of the nature of implication, at least when he wrote 
this passage. 

A simpler variety of the same construction occurs in Praja Has No 
Knowing.“ 


Document 13 


If there are some things that are known, then there are some things that are not 
known. In the Holy Mind there are no things that are known. Therefore there are 
no things in it that are not known. 


The propositional form of this invalid syllogism is: 
Ip 2g; “Pp, -. cog) 


A further interesting feature of this argument is the initial implication, 
which expresses Nagarjuna’s concept of negation as the complement of a 
finite extension, universal and null terms being excluded from considera- 
tion.” Compare Madhyamaka-karikas, X111.7: “If something non-empty ex- 
isted, then there might be something termed empty,” and XXVII.18: “If 
‘both eternal and non-eternal’ were established, then ‘neither eternal nor 
non-eternal’ might be established” 

Probably Séng-chao constructed this argument in imitation of one of Na- 
garjuna’s syllogisms which commit the fallacy of the antecedent, for example, 
Madhyamaka-karikas Vi1.17: “If any non-arisen entity occurred anywhere, 
then it might arise; but, since it does not exist, the entity cannot arise.” 


Document 14° 


Would you say that they inexist? Then annullist views would not be erroneous. 
Would you say that things exist? Then eternalist views would be correct. Because 
things are not inexistent, annullist views are erroneous. Because things are not ex- 
istent, eternalist views are not correct. 


The form of this argument is: 
Ip>q; r2s; OP, 2g; KF, cos] 


It consists of two hypothetical syllogisms in tandem. In both, the antece- 
dent is negated, and the argument is fallacious. 


“Chao-lun, Part Ill, Taishé 153227; Liebenthal, p.71. 
“Robinson, op.cit., pp. 299-300. 

“Ibid., p.297. 

“Chao-lun, Part Il, Taishd 152626 ff.; Liebenthal, p.63. 
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Modus Ponens 


There are two valid examples of the affirmation of the antecedent in 
Emptiness of the Non-Absolute. 


Document 15 


If you would say that they exist, their existence arises non-absolutely. If you 
would say that they inexist, their forms have taken shape. Having forms and shapes, 
they are not identical with the inexistent; being non-absolute, they are not real 
existents. 


The logical structure of this passage is easier to see if it is reworded as 
follows: 

(1) If things’ existence arises non-absolutely, then the things do not 
really exist. The existence of things arises non-absolutely. Therefore, things 
do not really exist. 

(2) If things have shapes, then they do really inexist. Things have 

Here, as in Document 14, there are two hypothetical syllogisms in tandem. 
shapes. Therefore, they do not really inexist. 

However, in this case the syllogisms are valid, though not rigorously stated. 


Modus Tollens 


Document 16° 


If the present reached the past, there should be the present in the past. If the 
past reached the present, there should be the past in the present. There is no past 
in the present, so we know that it does not come. There is no present in the past, 
so we know that it does not depart. 


This argument consists of two hypothetical syllogisms in tandem. In 
both, the consequent is negated, and thus both are valid instances of modus 
tollens. 


Document 17° 


If the myriad things were inexistent, then they should not arise. If they arise, 
then they are not inexistent. Thus we know that because they arise from conditions, 
they do not inexist. 


The second implication is a valid conversion of the first, obtainable by 
negating the consequent of the first. The conclusion follows validly from 
either the first implication (by modus tollens) or the second implication (by 
modus ponens). 





“Chao-lun, Part II, Taishd 152c16; Liebenthal, p.65. 
*Chao-lun, Part I, Things Do Not Shift; Taishd 151c14 ff.; Liebenthal, p.53. 
"Chao-lun, Part Il, Taishé 152c6; Liebenthal, p. 64. 
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Dilemmas 


As the dilemma was one of Nagarjuna’s favorite devices,” there is some in- 
terest in comparing Séng-chao’s dilemmas with Nagarjuna’s. Contrary to ex- 
pectation, I have found only two dilemmas in the Chao-lun, both in the 
first essay, Things Do Not Shift. 


Document 18" 


What other people mean by motion is that because past things do not reach the 
present, they move and are not still. What I mean by stillness is that because past 
things do not reach the present they are still and do not move. [According to 
others} they move and are not still, because they do not come. [According to me} 
they are still and do not move, because they do not depart. 


This dilemma is an inference of contradictory conclusions from the same 
reason. Most of Nagiarjuna’s dilemmas, though, draw the same conclusion 
from contradictory reasons, for example, Madhyamaka-karikas XXV. 1—2: 
“{Opponent:]} If all this [world] is empty, then there is no arising and 
perishing, and no one’s nirvana through abandonment or cessation is as- 
serted. [Nagarjuna:} If all this [world] is non-empty, then there is no 
arising and perishing, and no one’s nirvana through abandonment or cessa- 
tion is asserted.” 


Document 19" 


Since {other people} know that past things do not come, they think that present 
things can pass. [But I say,} since past things do not come, where do present things 
go? What does this mean? If you seek past things in the past, they are never in- 
existent in the past. If you seek past things in the present, they are never existent 
in the present. They are never existent in the present, so we understand that things 
do not come. Because they are never inexistent in the past, we know that things 
do not depart. If next we examine the present, the present likewise does not pass. 


Séng-chao contradicts the opponent’s conclusion that present things can 
pass, while he accepts his reason—that past things do not come. This is 
a dilemma of the same type as that in Document 18. 


V. CONCLUSIONS ABOUT SENG-CHAO’S LOGIC 


(a) Séng-chao’s paradoxes are only apparent, and are easily resolved by 
the doctrine of the Two Truths and by determining the quantity of his terms. 


"Robinson, op.cit., pp. 303-304. 

™Chao-lun, Part I, Taishé 151a22; Liebenthal, pp.47—48. 
™ Robinson, op.cit., p.304. 

™*Chao-lun, Part 1, Taish6 151228; Liebenthal, p.48. 
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(b) He understood the tetralemma, and thus had some knowledge of 
the logic of classes. 

(c) He employed the hypothetical syllogism but not as frequently as 
Nagarjuna. Like Nagarjuna, he sometimes violated and sometimes observed 
the rules of conversion. Thus his control of simple propositional logic was 

f. 
ma) He constructed very few dilemmas, and those that he did construct 
were not of the same type as Nagarjuna’s commonest dilemmas. 

(e) In view of the foregoing, I conclude that Séng-chao was not anti- 
logical, though his manipulation of logical forms was imperfect. He tried 
to reason formally, and sometimes succeeded. 

This inquiry has been concerned chiefly with features of Séng-chao’s 
reasoning that have counterparts in early Madhyamika writings. His logical 
forms also owe much to the Chinese tradition. He uses the so-called “chain 
syllogism,”*° and his preference for carrying two arguments in tandem ob- 
viously belongs to the p’ien-wen (double-harness literary style) tradition.” 
This, though, is another subject. 


VI. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


It cannot be established that Séng-chao’s paradoxes themselves, rather 
than their rational solution, are the goal. These paradoxes, like Nagarjuna’s, 
serve to demonstrate that reality cannot be described by means of the con- 
cept of own-being (svabhava) and with terms that exactly match actuals. 
But if one understands the rational solution to these apparent contradic- 
tions, then one is brought face to face with the mystery of the relation be- 
tween symbols and actuals, 

Séng-chao’s syllogisms do not aim to establish the existence of supramun- 
dane entities any more than Nagarjuna’s did. The Indian master and his 
Chinese follower understood the tetralemma in the same way. Whenever 
Séng-chao asserted one of the first three lemmas, he did so with the explicit 
sanction of Madhyamaka-karikas XVIII.8, and the Chung-lun commentary 
on that verse. That is, he employed such expressions as heuristic designa- 
tions. Further, his errors in formal reasoning were ones that Nagarjuna 
had committed before him. To the extent that surviving materials do not 
indicate that Séng-chao was aware of the rule of contradiction or the rule 
of the excluded middle, his understanding of Nagarjuna was imperfect.” 





"Derk Bodde, China’s First Unifier (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1938) pp.228-232. 

"E. R. Hughes, Chinese Epistemological Methods, Charles A. Moore ed., Essays in East-West 
Philosophy, pp.59 ff. 

"Robinson, op. cit., p.295. 
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Nevertheless, his hypothetical syllogisms are genuine prasanga in form. 

The ontological objective of Séng-chao’s arguments, as it can be inferred 
from his writings, is not to establish any “positive” entities as existent, but 
quite simply to demonstrate that “existent” and “inexistent” cannot be 
absolutely and universally predicated of anything. Reality belongs to an 
order that is fundamentally incommensurable with symbolic systems such 
as language. Nevertheless, language performs a function in establishing 
this very truth. 

Séng-chao was in agreement with Wittgenstein’s conclusion in the 
Tractatus: “My propositions are elucidatory in this way; he who under- 
stands me finally recognizes them as senseless, when he has climbed out 
through them, on them, over them, (He must so to speak throw away the 
ladder, after he has climbed up on it.) He must surmount these proposi- 
tions; then he sees the world right. Whereof one cannot speak, thereof one 
must be silent.” 

It seems that in fifth-century China, as in the modern world, at least one 
thinker saw an intimate connection between logical or dialectical forms and 
the mystery of reality, that he saw the road to bodhi, not in the practice of 
trances, but as a journey through, on, and over propositions about existence 
and inexistence. 





“Wittgenstein, op. cit., 6.54, pp.188—189. 
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MILTON D. HUNNEX 


Mysticism and Ethics: 
Radhakrishnan and Schweitzer 


IT WOULD BE DIFFICULT to discover two individuals more 
qualified to speak to the subject of mysticism and ethics than S. Radhakrish- 
nan and Albert Schweitzer. They address a single problem: modern man 
must discover a common principle that can lead him through the darkness 
of his age. 

Both believe that mysticism holds the key. But mysticism, no more than 
other philosophies, enjoys no uniformity of interpretation, and the common 
concern that binds the spirits of Radhakrishnan and Schweitzer is challenged 
by the overtones of a cultural and philosophical clash. On the one hand, 
there are the characteristic activism and voluntaristic emphasis of the West 
and, on the other, the characteristic quietism and spiritualism of India. 
Though neither thinker is wholly characteristic of his cultural origin, the 
dominant strains are there. More significant, however, is the fact that more 
than most of their contemporaries, Radhakrishnan and Schweitzer have moved 
toward an accord which transcends the inter- and intra-cultural differences 
that engulf them. The issue is not solely Hindu vs. Christian or Indian vs. 
Western but one deriving from problems of interpretation that are deep- 
seated in the individual traditions of both Indian and Western philosophy. 
These differences are deeper than the mere polemic of Schweitzer’s Chris- 
tianity and the Religions of the World or Radhakrishnan’s Eastern Religions 
and Western Thought. Yet, they resolve themselves in a manner which 
opens the way to a rapprochement of certain areas of Western and Indian 
thought. By their own admission, both understand their problem to be one 
of diverging understanding of the world and life rather than one of diverging 
spirit and purpose. Both would agree, for example, that “the future of civili- 


zation depends upon the return of spiritual awareness to the hearts and minds 
of men.”* 





*Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, in Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan and Charles A. Moore, sds., A Source 
Book in Indian Philosophy (hereafter SBIP) (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957), p. xxix. 
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Radhakrishnan’s absolute idealism stresses the organic unity of man and 
his world.’ Idealism blends with mysticism in the tradition of Sarnkara’s 
Advaita Vedanta, and efforts to reconcile the ethical religions of the world 
characterize every turn of his thought. Yet Radhakrishnan’s concern is no 
shallow syncretism. It carries strong ethical imperatives. His inclination is 
clearly toward bhakti. Brightman characterized him as “profoundly ethical” 
and maintained that “in his exposition of the most nondualistic thought his 
central interest [remains] ethics.”* Unlike Schweitzer, Radhakrishnan derives 
his ethics from a form of identity mysticism. “The supporters of pure 
monism,” he says: 


recognise a higher power than abstract intellect . .. We have to sink ourselves in 
the universal consciousness and make ourselves co-extensive with all that is. We do 
not then so much think reality as live it, do not so much know it as become it.4 


The sole spiritual vocation of man consists in the discovery of reality, and not what 
serves our temporal ends.® 


Hindu thought looks upon man as the victim of ignorance, avidya, which gives rise 
to selfish desire, kama. The Upanisads speak to us of the agony of finite creatures 
living in time, the world of karma, the agony of feeling that we are at the mercy of 
time. . . . The reality of moksa or liberation inspires us with hope that we can triumph 
over time 


{Man, however,] is mighter than his karma . . . The law of karma... has nothing to do 
with the spiritual in him. The infinite in man helps him to transcend the limitations 
of the finite.” 


For Radhakrishnan, therefore, man may progress toward a self-fulfillment 
that carries him beyond the bondage of life as he finds it. This conviction 
is fundamental to his ethics, as it is for the traditions of Western idealism 
and the Upanisads. 

The spiritual self for Radhakrishnan has nothing to do with the empirical 
self, however, nor is it personality in the popular sense; for personality 


*Radhakrishnan calls this intuition an “integral experience.” See S$. Radhakrishnan, An Idealist 
View of Life (hereafter IVL) (2nd ed., rev., London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1932), pp. 59, 
72, 82, 89, 103, 114, 124, 153; Eastern Religions and Western Thought (hereafter ERWT) (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1939), pp. 82, 85, et passim; The Hindu View of Life (hereafter HVL) 
London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1947), pp. 31, 79, 124; Religion and Society (hereafter RS) 
(London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1956), p. 103; S. Radhakrishnan, trans., Bhagavadgita (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1948), p. 13, ef passim. For excellent studies of Radhakrishnan’s philosophy, 
see P. A. Schilpp, ed., The Philosophy of Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan (New York: Tudor Publishing 
Co., 1952), and SBIP, pp. 610-637. 

*E. S. Brightman, “Radhakrishnan and Mysticism,” in Schilpp, ed., op. cit., p. 396. 

‘S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy (hereafter IP), Vol. I (New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1923), p. 37. 

*Ibid., Vol. Il, p. 655. 

*S. Radhakrishnan, “Fragments of a Confession,” in Schilpp, ed., op cit., p. 48. 

"IP, Vol. I, p. 246. 
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is lost in masquerade.® The world it constructs or projects is maya. It is 
but a shadow world of a shadow self subject to karma and not the object of 
spiritual understanding. It is a dependently real rather than an essentially 
real world. “The world is derived being. . . . an expression of the Absolute 
and not the Absolute itself. To mark the distinction between Absolute Be- 
ing and dependent being we call the latter maya.”* Yet, “for the Hindu 
thinkers, the objective world exists. It is not [mere] illusion.” *° “Human ex- 
perience,” Radhakrishnan believes, “is neither ultimately real nor completely 
illusory.”** It is, instead, a product of the creative play of the Absolute, /#2. 

This interpretation of Sarnkara’s doctrine of maya by Radhakrishnan dis- 
courages the suggestion that there is an absolute dichotomy between the real 
and the unreal and is a crucial factor in overcoming the most common and 
most effective criticism of Hindu ethics, the charge that it lacks interest in 
the world. For this reason, it is one of Radhakrishnan’s most important 
contributions to ethical theory."* Radhakrishnan clearly interprets “the 
object-world [to be} dependent. . . . but . . . not a [mere] mental fiction. 
... not abhava (non-existent) [and] .... nevertheless . . . not ultimate 
reality.”"* 

Maya has to do with the ultimate mystery of intelligible existence. We 
cannot answer the question: What is the relationship of the empirical sense- 
perceived world and ultimate reality? Why Brahman should engage in /ilz 
is beyond our grasp. 

We know that there is the absolute reality, we know that there is the empirical world, 


we know that the empirical world rests on the Absolute, but the bow of it is beyond 
our knowledge." 


Nor can we answer the question: What is the relationship of the empirical 
and the real self? We simply know that 


when we break through the ring of smoke round the self, unwrap the sheaths which 
cover it, we achieve here and now in the flesh the destiny of our being. The “I,” the 
atman, the universal self, infinitely simple . . . a trinity of transcendent reality (sat), 
awareness (cit), and freedom (ananda) 15 





“Cf. ERWT, pp. 27 ff. and 95. Cf. also C. G. Jung’s conception of the personae in H. G. and 
C. F. Baynes, trans., Two Essays in Analytical Psychology (London: Balliere, Tindall and Cox, 1928), 
p. 165, 

*S. Radhakrishnan, “Reply to Critics,” in Schilpp, ed. op. cit., p. 800. See also Bhagavadgita, pp- 
38, 41, ef passim; RS, p. 103. 

“ERWT, p. 31. 

“1bid., p. 86. See also Bhagavadgita, p. 38; IP, Vol. II, chap. 8. 

4SBIP, pp. 610-637. 

*Ibid., p. $07. 

“HVL, pp. 66-67. 

“ERWT, p. 28. See also pp. 35, 83. 
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Escape from maya is therefore escape from the distorted understanding of 
and -bondage to the world—not the world as such.” 


The process of the world is [not a] perpetual [and therefore meaningless} recurrence 
. .. governed by a law of cyclic motion . . . there is an historical fulfilment and destiny 
for the cosmic process. Mankind is engaged in a pursuit that tends towards a definite 
goal.!? 


Radhakrishnan’s own role in contemporary affairs and his ceaseless striv- 
ing for amelioration of social and cultural conflicts harbors no suggestion 
of a passive submission to whatever the future may bring. Méya does not 
enmesh man in the hopeless tangle of ignorance (avidya), he says, for 


even [in] erroneous perception there is some object. That is why for Sarnkara, as for 
Bradley, there are no absolute truths, as there are no mere errors. Only, while true 
ideas answer to our needs and fit into our conception of reality as a systematic whole, 
erroneous ideas refuse to do so. The world, seen, felt, tasted, and touched, is as real 
as the being of man who sees, feels, tastes, and touches. The mind with its categories, 
on the one side, and the world which it construes through them, on the other, hang 
together.'® 


“The destiny of man,” says Radhakrishnan, “is to know himself” in this 
understanding: 


If there is one doctrine more than another which is characteristic of Hindu thought, 
it is the belief that there is an interior depth to the human soul, which, in its essence, 
is uncreated and deathless and absolutely real.!® 


“When the Indian thinkers affirm that the world is maya,” he concludes that 


... it is not real, though existent, that we can escape from it, that it is possible for 
us to circumvent the time process, they affirm the reality of spirit which is not objec- 
tive, which is not (merely) existent.” 


II 


The mysticism of Radhakrishnan and, in general, of most of 
Hinduism, has been the subject of a critical appraisal by Schweitzer and other 
Western philosophers who see in it a tendency toward what Schweitzer calls 
world- and life-negation and a lack of concern for ethics.* While Schweitzer 


“This is because “the world is not essential being . .. mor... mere non-being.” It is be- 
coming. “Change is the essence of existence.” Bhagavedgita, p. 38; S. Radhakrishnan, “Fragments of 
a Confession,” in Schilpp, ed., op. cit., p. 27. 

“ERWT, p. 89 (paraphrased). 

IP, Vol. Il, p. 497-498. 

*ERWT, p. 83. See also pp. 28, 35. 

*°§. Radhakrishnan, “Fragments of a Confession,” in Schilpp, ed., op. cit., p. 57. 

*Albert Schweitzer, Christianity and the Religions of the World (hereafter CRW), Johanna 
Powers, trans. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923), p. 38-53; Indian Thought and Its Develop- 
ment (hereafter ITD), Mrs. Charles E. B. Russell, trans. (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1936), 
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recognizes the presence of what he terms world- and life-affirmation in the 
tradition of the Upanisads and throughout the general development of In- 
dian thought, he is convinced that it is not the dominant theme and that, 
instead, “world and life negation occupies a predominant position.”” Only 
“after a long struggle against world and life negation,” he says, is “ethical 
world and life affirmation [beginning to prevail}.”** The struggle, he notes, 
is first dramatized in the Bhagavad-Gitd, intensified in RamAnuja, and reaches 
its climax in the thought of a modern Indian like Gandhi for whom the 
doctrine of ahimsa “is freed [itself] from the principle of non-activity .. . 
and becomes a commandment to exercise full compassion. . . . [in] service 
of world and life affirmation.”** Yet Gandhi cannot fully free himself from 
world- and life-negation, says Schweitzer, and must carry his “cave” with him 
so that he is not of the world but only in the world.”” The kind of ethical 
world- and life-affirmation which Tagore finds in the Upanisads, Schweitzer 
does not find. The world- and life-affirmation that is actually practiced, he 
says, is that which is allowed “the Brahmin . . . [in] the first half of his life”?® 
as he lives through the four stages (4framas). In short, only practical neces- 
sity compromises the ideal of world- and life-negation. Schweitzer concedes 
that “Aurobindo Ghose, like Tagore, attempts to explain Brahminic mysticism 
in the sense of [an] ethical world and life affirmation,” as does also Radha- 
krishnan, who, he says, “is strongly influenced by Tagore,” yet he concludes 
that the “mysticism of identity, whether Indian or European, is not ethical 
either in origin or in nature and cannot become so,””’ and it is clearly this 
form of mysticism that characterizes the bulk of Indian thought. Schweitzer’s 
apprehensions are encouraged by the pronouncements of Indian thinkers who 
may not share precisely Radhakrishnan’s interpretation of méya as, e.g., 
Professor Wadia who observed that ‘Advaita looks upon bhakti (devotion) 
and karma (action) as definitely inferior to j#ana or moksa, which is the 
ultimate goal of all Indian thought.””* 

chaps. 1, 2, 15, et passim; Henri Bergson, The Two Sources of Morality and Religion, H. A. Audra 
and C. Brereton, trans. (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1935); Rudolf Otto, Mysticism East and 
West, Bertha L. Bracey and Richenda C. Payne, trans. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1932). 
For a presentation of this thesis and in particular a study of the mysticism and ethics of Radha- 


krishnan and Schweitzer, see William F. Goodwin, “Mysticism and Ethics: An Examination of 


Radhakrishnan’s Reply to Schweitzer’s Critique of Indian Thought,” Ethics, LXVII (October, 1956), 
25-41, 


=ITD, p. 3. *Ibid., p. 17. 
“Ibid., pp. 229-230. See also pp. 181, 198. 
*Ibid., pp. 235-236. *Ibid., pp. 39, 243. 


"Ibid., pp. 249, 262, et passim. 

*A. R. Wadia, “The Philosophical Outlook in India and Europe,” in Radhakrishnan: Compara- 
tive Studies in Philosophy, W. R. Inge, et al., eds. (New York: Harper & Bros., 1950), p. 97. 
Sarnkara himself encouraged this emphasis through his interpretation of the Gité. Cf. Otto, op. cit., 
pp. 173, 207. 
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In the face of Schweitzer’s clear conclusion concerning the nature of Indian 
ethics, Radhakrishnan singles him out as the subject of a rebuttal in one of 
his Oxford lectures as Spalding Professor. He notes that “his account brings 
together in a convenient form the chief criticisms urged [generally] against 
Hindu thought.”*” To Schweitzer’s charge that ethics are not primary for 
Hindus, Radhakrishnan pleads guilty: “The motive behind ethical practices 
is that of purging the soul of selfish impulses so that it may be fitted to re- 
ceive the beatific vision.”*° But we must not be misled by this confession, for 
Radhakrishnan notes that “there is no reason why we should regard self- 
perfecting as a species of inactivity.”** “Inner perfection and outer conduct 
are two sides of one life.”** 

Radhakrishnan’s objections to Schweitzer’s thesis are, to a great extent, 
justifiable. Schweitzer tends to oversimplify the Hindu position. He fails to 
note adequately the rich insights in Hindu thought. Nor does he give ad- 
equate recognition to all the ethical potential that is to be found there. Per- 
haps his most serious shortcoming is his almost total reliance on European 
rather than Indian scholarship. One searches in vain for references to Indian 
authorities. His total reference to Radhakrishnan in Indian Thought and Its 
Development (as translated from Die Weltanschauung der indischen Denk- 
er), for example, consists in the one brief sentence: “S. Radhakrishnan 
(b. 1888) is strongly influenced by Tagore,”** and this notwithstanding the 
fact that by 1935, when Schweitzer had completed his manuscript, Rad- 
hakrishnan had already published The Reign of Religion in Philosophy 
(1920), The Hindu View of Life (1927), An Idealist View of Life (1932), 
as well as his monumental two-volume study, Indian Philosophy (1923 and 
1927), all of which reinterpret maya in a manner which radically alters the 
status of ethics. 

One suspects also that Schweitzer tends to minimize the Indian theistic 
schools which suggest the possibility of a doctrine of an ethical divine will 
confronting man as a personal spirit. Otto observes that “the most famous 
pioneers of a personal theism . . . are such men as the great Ramanuja and 
Madhva. . . . even with regard to the classical school . . . of Sankara. . . . The 
impersonal Brahman rests here also on a theistic basis.”"** The Gita is itself 





*ERWT, p. 65. 

*Ibid., p. 105 Cf. SBIP, pp. xv-xxix. 

"Ibid. 

“Ibid., p. 108. “By the practice of ethical virtues and by the pursuit of devotion and knowledge 
we reach the goal of self-realization (moksa),” SBIP, p. 507. 

"ITD, p. 249. 

“Otto, op. cit., p. 103. Otto discusses the case for ‘ta common theistic foundation,” pp. 103-136. 
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a great affirmation of Indian theistic piety.** In it may be found the grounds 
for belief in an ethical divine will. There is the teaching that one surrenders 
to the will of Iévara in the spirit of bhakti. 

The teachings of the Gita are not strange to Schweitzer. Its non-attachment 
is in Schweizer’s refusal to allow any degree of success or failure either in 
knowledge of the world or the results of action to swerve him from the path 
of moral obedience to reverence for life. Schweitzer draws near to and be- 
comes identified with the spirit of Jesus as prapatti—“in activity rest and 
in rest, activity.” The point is that no clear case for an impersonal and purely 
abstract identity mysticism can be made in connection with Indian philosophy, 
not even for Vedanta. In Sarnkara this may be done but only through an inter- 
pretation of maya which Radhakrishnan has rejected. One may accept 
Schweitzer’s misgivings concerning absolute idealism as a proper philosoph- 
ical basis for ethics, but his arguments that Brahmanism and Hinduism are 
per se pessimistic-monistic-pantheistic as compared to Christianity, which is 
optimistic-dualistic-theistic, is an obvious oversimplification not borne out by 
the facts. He says, for example, in his earlier and somewhat more polemical 
lecture published as Christianity and the Religions of the World: “The battle 
between Brahmanism and Buddhism on the one side and Christianity on 
the other is a battle between the spiritual and the ethical.”*° By 1935, his 
position in Indian Thought and Its Development had not materially changed, 
though he notes that he was “compelled to admit [now] the fact that world 
and life affirmation [had been] present at the back of {Indian} thought 
from the very dawn of its history.”*" 

Radhakrishnan, on the other hand, fails to take adequate note of Schweit- 
zet’s rather special use of such terms as Christianity, optimism, pessimism, 
monism, dualism, etc., nor does he in any portion of his also somewhat polem- 
ical Chapter III of Eastern Religions and Western Thought recognize that 
Schweitzer is fully as critical of certain expressions of traditional Christianity 
which appropriated the otherworldliness of the Hellenic mystery cults or 
Greek philosophy. Radhakrishnan tends to identify Schweitzer’s own clearly 
unorthodox version of Christianity with historic Christianity as a whole. 
Schweitzer deplores the world- and life-negation of primitive Christianity 
no less than he does the alleged pessimism of Hinduism. Radhakrishnan is 
not always clear as to which interpretation of Christianity he has in mind in 
relation to his critique of Schweitzer. There are random references to this or 
that form of Christianity as, for example, the asceticism of St. Jerome, who 
is cited as an example of Christian world- and life-negation. In leaving much 
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to be desired in his treatment of Christianity, Radhakrishnan weakens his 
Own position in response to Schweitzer. He recognizes with Schweitzer that 
Christianity and Hinduism are “both world-affirming and world-denying,” 
but, since Schweitzer has already found this to be the case, the recognition 
as such adds little to the argument. The real issue is not so much who is or 
is not world- and life-affirming or negating but, rather, how ethics can be 
made to enjoy the status that both would ascribe to it. 

Schweitzer sharpens the contrast when he places in opposition to Hindu- 
ism a form of Christian ethics that is deontological in emphasis and at once 
groundless and optimistic. Christianity, he says, “must, clearly and definitely, 
put before men the necessity of a choice between logical religion and ethical 
religion, and it must insist on the fact that the ethical is the highest type of 
spirituality.”** The deontological concern that is so central to Schweitzer 
and Christian ethics generally is much less lively in Radhakrishnan. The 
voluntaristic element is not so clear. Radhakrishnan’s interest is primarily 
teleological. The end is self-realization, not obedience to ethical divine will. 
Bradley and Sarnkara leave an unmistakable mark. For Schweitzer, on the 
other hand, Jesus and then Kant are his points of departure. Jesus commits 
himself categorically and tragically to an obedience to the ethical divine will 
of his Father in heaven. Kant establishes his world-view not by knowledge 
of the world but by a practical reason that leads to “ethics, as . . . the funda- 
mental fact of spiritual and mental life.”*® Radhakrishnan’s confidence in 
ontology is not found in Schweitzer. For Schweitzer, there is no knowledge 
that can be derived from the world or from thought about the world that 
can support any identifiable scheme of providence, world unfolding, or Being. 
He argues that 


reality knows nothing about the individual being able to enter into connection with 
the totality of Being. As it knows of no Being except that which manifests itself in 
the existence of individual beings, so also it knows of no relations except those of one 
individual being to another. If mysticism, then, intends to be honest, there is nothing 
for it to do but cast from it the usual abstractions and to admit that it can do 
nothing rational with the imaginary essence of Being.*° 


We can know, however, that we are wills-to-live in a world of wills-to-live. 
We can know that we must strive to preserve and to promote these wills- 
to-live in obedience to the command of the ethical divine will within. The 
knowledge that we are capable of acquiring is moral, not metaphysical, in 





"CRY, p. 84. *ITD, p. 264. 
“Albert Schweitzer, The Philosophy of Civilization, Part II, Civilization and Ethics (hereafter 
CE), C. T. Campion, trans. (first American ed., New York: The Macmillan Co., 1951), p. 305. 
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essence. Life is the basic reality, and moral responsibility must relate itself 
to it in all its particular manifestations. 


There is no Essence of Being, but only infinite Being in infinite manifestations. It is 
only through the manifestations of Being, and only through those with which I enter 
into relations, that my being has any intercourse with infinite Being. The devotion of 
my being to infinite Being means devotion of my being to all the manifestations of 
Being*’. . . . 


This devotion is categorical and limitless. Man cannot escape its demands. 
He cannot escape the “wheel of existence,” Schweitzer insists. Instead of 
seeking release, he should—in the spirit of Jesus—throw himself on the 
wheel in the effort to redirect it and, if need be, to suffer its crushing weight. 
Schweitzer assumes that this life and its multifarious potential is of highest 
intrinsic value, per se. “Mysticism ... must never be thought to exist for 
its own sake,” he says. “It is not a flower but only the calyx of a flower. Ethics 
are the flower.”** Ethical mysticism teaches a spirituality that is the gift 
rather than the purpose of morality.* 

For Schweitzer, the ethical divine will that encounters man is the Judeo- 
Christian “living God” who acts and works, whose reality is his deeds and 
whose essence is creativity itself. This creativity reflects a voluntaristic char- 
acter that contrasts it with the play of /#/2 of Brahman.“* Schweitzer’s mystic- 
ism is more nearly that of a Paul, Eckhart, or Luther—a “mysticism of the 
surrender of the personal will to the active [and ethically divine] will” of 
God in the interest of greater, not less, activity.“° Ethical mysticism is will 
mysticism. 

Radhakrishnan, on the other hand, sees ethics as the instrument and re- 
ward of spirituality: 

When the individual rises to wisdom, he does not escape from life. To be rid of the 
ego is not to be rid of life. Negatively we may say that he is released from hamper- 
ing egoism; positively he has realised his spiritual destiny and has become united with 
the spirit of the universe.*® 

The freedom of spiritual self-realization is the higher goal, and “self-con- 
sciousness is an obstacle. The liberated individual is lifted beyond the ethical 
distinctions of good and evil.”*’ To transcend these limitations is to achieve 
the true morality of self-realization. J#ana, spiritual insight, is finally more 
~ STbid, p. 305. “Ibid., p. 304. 


“CRW, p. 47 et passim. “Otto, op. cit., p. 207. 

“Ibid., p. 208. 

“Radhakrishnan quoted in A. N. Marlow, Radhakrishnan, An Anthology (London: George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1952), p. 101. 
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important than ethics, perfection of understanding than progress of action, 
although—one must hasten to add—Radhakrishnan does not repudiate pro- 
gress. “The spirit of man can change the direction of the march,” he says. 
But he argues for the primacy of self-perfection: 


The question is not, what shall I do to be saved? but in what spirit shall I do? Detach- 
ment of spirit and not renunciation of the world is what is demanded from us. The 
knowers of Brahman remake the world. . . 4° 


The Christian command to love one’s neighbor as oneself is extended to: 


“You shall love your neighbor as yourselves because you are your neighbour.” In the 
words of the Bhagavadgita: “He who knows himself in everything and everything in 
himself will not injure himself by himself.” *° 


For Radhakrishnan, the doctrine of maya implies a goal for life that trans- 
cends it: 

Hindu religion, like all true religions, is essentially “otherworldly.” It pictures the 
world as a mere vestibule and training ground for another in which alone life is real, 
rich, and abiding. . . .°' Only a philosophy which affirms that [our ideals} are rooted 
in the universal nature of things can give depth and fervour to moral life... 5° A 
meaningful ethical ideal must be transcendent to the immediate flow of events.** 


Ethics is therefore the outcome of spirituality as well as the means of achiev- 
ing it, but spirituality is the core: 

Apart from eternity there is nothing that can, strictly speaking, be called human [or 
ethical} ®* . . . . Ahbimsdé or fellow feeling for all living things, enfolding in its merci- 


ful arms even the lowest forms of animal life, is the natural fruit of abbaya or spiritual 
life.55 


“The Gita asks us to live in the world and to save it,” he continues. Rad- 
hakrishnan insists that it is not true to contend that the experience of the 
pure realm of being, timeless and perfect, breeds in us contempt for the more 
familiar world of existence.” 

Schweitzer entertains no confidence in the possibility of a clear support 
for ethics beyond ethics itself. He finds a “hopelessness of [any} attempt to 
find the meaning of life within the meaning of the universe.”** No ethics 
can be won from knowledge of the universe, he says. Ethics must establish 
itself on an affirmation of the will-to-live as such. Radhakrishnan, on the 
other hand, sees Schweitzer’s will-to-live as attachment to the world, as maya, 


“IVL, p. 50. “ERWT, p. 101. 
“Ibid., p. 102. “Ibid., p. 75. 

"Ibid., p. 82. “Ibid., p. $1. 

“Ibid., p. 81. "Ibid., p. 46. 
“Bhagavad gita, p. 67. "ERWT, pp. 105-114. 
"CE, p. 273. “Ibid., cf. also p. 76. 
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and strives to transcend its hold, For Schweitzer, however, any decline of the 
concern for this will-to-live tends to jeopardize ethics. Ethics must rid it- 
self of dependence on or interest in metaphysical support in order to ensure 
an autonomy and survival under any and all circumstances. Although “To 
be freed from the world by being in God .. . is the longing we have within 
us,” Schweitzer admits, “Living spirituality [must be] ethically determined.” 


The . . . mysticism [of identity] leads into the supraethical because it is abstract. 
Abstraction is the death of ethics, for ethics are a living relationship to living life.®! 


To seek moksa is therefore to seek liberation from the ethical as well as the 
evil. Radhakrishnan appears to admit this when he notes that “ethics presup- 
pose the separatist view of life. When we transcend it, we get beyond ethical 
laws.” Hence, for Schweitzer, the mystic bond that binds men must be 
that of life to life alone as that which is lived in the world of the particulars 
of phenomena—not that of life to life as part of life as an abstract whole. 
The Essence of Being, the Absolute, the Spirit of the Universe, and all similar expres- 
sions denote nothing actual, but something conceived in abstractions which for that 
reason is also absolutely unimaginable. The only reality is the Being which manifests 
itself in [particular] phenomena.** 

Schweitzer’s objections to the ethics of identity mysticism reduce to (1) 
the primary goal is spiritual self-realization, not ethics per se, and (2) the doc- 
trine of maya tends to make of ethical action a relative and not an intrinsic 
good.** 

Radhakrishnan’s rejoinder is that his ethics of spiritual self-realization also 
makes activistic ethics essential. The spiritual cannot be achieved by the 
ethical alone, he says, nor can it be achieved without it. For him, Schweitzer’s 
efforts reduce to “the separatist view of life,” the “view which regards multi- 
plicity as ultimate [and which] is deceptive (maya)... .”® It suggests, also, 
the instinctive but deceptive love of life, of citta. 

It is apparent that Radhakrishnan uses the term “separatist view of life” 
in two senses. When applied to the distinction between appearance and 
reality, maya and 4tman, it reflects the desirable understanding of the spiritual 
thinker. When applied to the distinction between the one and the many, it 
characterizes the attitude of avidya. In the former sense it relates to a “rev- 





“CRY, p. 80. “CE, p. 304. 

"ERWT, pp. 103-104. “CE, p. 304. 

“Cf. Charles A. Moore, “Metaphysics and Ethics in Radhakrishnan’s Philosophy,” in Schilpp, ed., 
op. cit., pp. 281-312. 
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erence for life,” but the divine or spiritual life. In Indian thought, Being is 
often referred to as “divine life.”"** Only when atman is regarded as exclu. 
sively real, however, and the empirical self and its world as exclusively illu- 
sory does concern for ethics necessarily stand in genuine danger. So long as 
the self relates to what is not wholly real or wholly unreal, concern for being 
and for ethics will relate to each other as inseparable. Radhakrishnan’s 
reinterpreted doctrine of maya renders this understanding possible. It is 
interesting to note that both Radhakrishnan and Schweitzer avoid the ex- 
tremes of Platonic essentialism, on the one hand, and atheistic existentialism, 
on the other. Neither being nor becoming is real to the exclusion of the 
other. The ethical problems of the world of maya point to a realization of 
atman, yet do not thereby lose their own very real and commanding signif- 
icance for the world of maya. 

Radhakrishnan advances an interpretation of dharma to counter Schweit- 
zer’s charge that Indian ethics cannot free itself from world- and life-negation. 
Dharma is the concept of a practical morality that embraces both ethics and 
mysticism. The significance of dharma is that, though it relates the subject 
finally to the Absolute, “it has no absolute and timeless content. The only 
thing eternal about morality is man’s [continual] desire for the better.”” 
Schweitzer objects that the stages of dharma are only initially world- and 
life-affirming and that this affirmation is finally subordinated to world- and 
life-negation. Moreover, he feels that a specific content for ethics is the 
immediate concern. Content has been the perennial problem of moral philos- 
ophers of both India and the West, he notes. He accepts initially the Gia 
doctrine of non-attachment, for it is the door to ethics, he believes. But, hav- 
ing achieved non-attachment, what specific acts, he asks, should engage our 
attention, and what criterion should be invoked? Reverence for life, he 
believes, provides the answer because it supplies a content for all ethical 
acts in specific situations. Reverence for life also satisfies man’s longing for 
union with Being: “Reverence for life means to be in the grasp of the in- 
finite, inexplicable, forward-urging Will in which all Being is grounded.” 

Radhakrishnan’s mysticism does not carry the emotional and urgent qual- 
ity of Schweitzer’s “fellowship of those who bear the mark of pain.” The 
ethical burden is not so personal, nor is it so moving. Unconditional and 
limitless responsibility is not the categorical command. Indeed, Radhakrish- 
nan warns that 





“Otto, op. cit., pp. 38-39. 
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if the soul is a part of God, God must feel the pain of the soul also. . . . It follows that 
the sufferings of God are much greater than those of the individual souls, and it is 
better for us to remain self-enclosed individuals with limited sufferings than rise to 
the level of God and take upon ourselves the burden of the whole world. 


Yet this is precisely what Schweitzer would have us do. He invites us to share 
the suffering of all life about us. Radhakrishnan, however, would relieve 
us of this crushing obligation. He feels that Schweitzer’s moral urgency arises 
from a characteristically distorted Jewish influence, and argues that these 
“conceptions of prophetic and world-affirming religion have more in com- 
mon with neo-pagan faiths than with . . . [Jesus} whose symbol is the 
Cross.”"” But Radhakrishnan errs at this point. Jesus was the epitome of 
Jewish thought and moral zeal. The simple fact is that the Jewish mind is 
concerned primarily with moral obedience rather than gnosis. The moving 
character of Schweitzer’s own life is a direct parallel of the tragic ethic of 
Jesus himself. It is doubtful that Radhakrishnan fully appreciates this fact. 
Schweitzer’s concern is for an absolute ethic independent of and prior to 
knowledge that transcends the ethical. Radhakrishnan, on the other hand, 
reveals a strong gnostic preference. “Action distracts us from our true self,” 
he says. “Man in affirming himself by his actions thinks himself to be the 
agent. Such action tends to be an escape from the deeper reality of his own 
nature.””* 


Ill 


These and other differences should not be allowed to obscure some funda- 
mental areas of agreement. Notwithstanding his negative evaluation of 
Hinduism, Schweitzer—more than most Westerners—teflects much of the 
spirit of Hinduism himself. Professor Marlow notes that 


it cannot escape notice how near {the} “Nameless Faith” [of Radhakrishnan} comes 
to Schweitzer’s ‘Reverence for Life.’ which also recognizes that no ethics are percep- 
tible in the outward world as we perceive it and yet that the need for ethics is grounded 
in man’s inmost being, whither alone the philosopher can turn and need turn for 
the basis of all his speculations."* 


For Schweitzer, this inmost being is the will-to-live, for Radhakrishnan, the 
spiritual Ztman. Both concern themselves with the identification of a com- 
mon spiritual ground that can serve to bind all life together. For Schweitzer, 
the search is accompanied by the strong overtones of Western agnosticism 
and voluntarism. For Radhakrishnan, British idealism joins with Sarnkara. 





“IP., Vol. Il, p. 544. "ERWT, p. 66. "Ebid., p. 102. 
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Both seek spiritual understanding. Radhakrishnan believes that this under- 
standing must derive from a metaphysical understanding that flowers in 
ethics. In him, the doctrine of ahimsa acquires the character of full world- 
and life-affirmation. Schweitzer, on the other hand, seeks what he calls “an 
experience of inwardness.” This leads him to devotion to his will-to-live 
and to all wills-to-live that confront him. The ethical mysticism deriving 
from this devotion to life is its own reward, for, through it, meaning for life 
is attained. 

Both agree that spirituality alone is not ethics, and both find in ethics the 
door to spirituality. Radhakrishnan believes that ethics enjoys cosmic support. 
Schweitzer would free it of all support other than that deriving from rever- 
ence for life itself. Both affirm the reality of freedom and the possibility 
of spiritual progress. Radhakrishnan notes that 
through {the} discord and confusion [of maya] lies progress. It {merely} happens in 


the sub-human level; it is willed in the human. The spirit of man can change the 
direction of the march.”® 


Schweitzer agrees, and adds that 


the power of spiritual truth casts its light on the natural life of man and leads it to 
flower into its own profound spiritual significance." 


Both not only accept the idea of spiritual progress but strive for it in every 
possible way, for each realizes that only spiritual progress will enable the 
contemporary world to survive. Radhakrishnan notes that “the life and 
work of Dr. Schweitzer are themselves an example of disciplined asceticism 
at a time when both purpose and discipline are lacking in the world.”” 
“What we need to-day,” he continues, “is increase of depth and power of 
life.”"* In this, Schweitzer would concur. 

Yet, we cannot allow ourselves to be persuaded that all differences are 
resolved. Certain issues remain. Schweitzer’s concern for the priority of 
ethics is unique. His belief that the ethical problem must be resolved in the 
arena of the concrete particulars of life is fundamentally sound. Nothing 
less than a clear ethical principle will suffice to cope with puzzling moral 
issues. Our interest in metaphysical explanation must not be allowed to 
detract us from our moral duty. The mystic experience of identity is 
epiphenomenal rather than central. It is an experience too rare to answef 
to the continuing and pressing moral decisions of life. Only an ethical 
mysticism will suffice. This mysticism of “those who bear the mark of pain” 
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is more nearly that of St. Francis in his “Song of Brother Sun,” rather than 
that of Eckhart or Sankara.” It relies on what Schweitzer calls the widen- 
ing “sense of ethical solidarity.” Though not foreign to Indian mysticism, 
it is more nearly akin to Nature than to spiritual mysticism. Schweitzer’s 
high regard for the Chinese mystics is well known. 

Since cosmic support cannot be invoked to buttress ethics; ethics must 
resolve the moral problems of life in terms of its own resources. Even if 
there is an Absolute, as Radhakrishnan believes, there is no sure way that 
men may fathom the mystery of its dialectic, and those like Hegel who join 
their ethics to its unfolding are liable to surrender freedom and personal 
responsibility for progress, if indeed they are not obliged to obscure ethical 
distinctions themselves. History is no self-redeeming instrument of automatic 
progress but the actions of individuals and groups striving with varying 
degrees of success to realize their own particular conception of the good 
life. Progress of any particular sort at any particular time has been the sole 
product of dedicated individuals whose conception of civilization was pro- 
found and ethical and whose moral criterion approximated reverence for 
life. Schweitzer’s conclusion is clear: ethics must find its sanction within 
the experience of life itself. Though one may agree with Radhakrishnan 
that the world of maya is not that in which Being as such resides, one must 
hold that it is in and through this world that ethics must find its way. 
Bernard Phillips observes that 
if it be pessimism to refuse finally to acquiesce in the satisfactions of the finite, and 
to continually press on in the search [for the life of the spirit} then Radhakrishnan 
... would have to own up to the charge of pessimism. It is nor that [Radhakrishnan 
finds} life unsatisfactory, but that {he fails} to find it finally satisfactory. . . . Self- 
perfection is the goal of life. . . Ethics is thus instrumental to the beatific vision; it 


is not an end in itself... . What ultimately constitutes the goodness of an act is that 
it makes man more fit for the final vision.”® 


Radhakrishnan insists, of course, that thought is pessimistic only “if it stifles 
all hope and declares ‘to live on earth is weariness and there is no bliss be- 
yond.’”’’® Schweitzer believes thought to be pessimistic “if it cannot con- 
ceive the forces at work in the world of sense as the expression of divine 
goodness and perfection [and] therefore . . . looks beyond into the world 
of pure, spiritual being.””° 

“A religion is optimistic,” he states, “if it represents the conviction that 
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the forces at work in the natural world [can lead] . . . all things towards 
perfection through a natural development,” that is, without dependence 
upon release from the world. He does not deny, however, that an ethical 
mysticism may be the fruit of such a conviction. 

The essential difference in the character of Schweitzer’s ethical and Rad- 
hakrishnan’s identity mysticism is not so much the alleged ethical concern 
of the former and the nonethical concern of the latter, for this cannot be 
shown to be the case. Radhakrishnan’s interpretation of the doctrine of 
maya assures this. It is, rather, the support which each brings to bear on 
behalf of his ethics. Schweitzer would relieve ethics of any dependence on an 
understanding of a world other than that of life found in the world. He 
recognizes the essentially urgent nature of ethical decision and its need to 
establish itself through its own resources. The problem of ethical mysticism 
is identity with particular beings as wills-to-live rather than identity with 
universal Being. Ethical mysticism refers the metaphysical problem of Being 
to the concrete concerns of the ethical problem of life. 


“Ibid., pp. 35-36. 
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ANIMA SEN GUPTA 


Ramanuja on Causality 


RAMANU JA, THE EXPOUNDER of the philosophy of Visistad- 
vaita, and a great philosopher of South India, was born in 1017. He was 
born at a time when Visnu and Narayana were widely worshiped in South 
India. The cult of Vaisnavism had already grown in popularity from the 
end of the fourth century A.D., and assumed a very prominent form during 
the age of Ramanuja. During his youth, Ramdnuja sat at the feet of 
Yadava Prakasa, a Vedantin of great reputation. It was because of his strong 
leanings toward the principle of modified dualism that he was driven out 
by Yadava PrakaSa. This was a turning point in the life of Ramanuja. It gave 
him an opportunity to propagate widely and freely his own doctrine of 
Srivaisnava. 

In India, philosophical inquiry relates only to the nature of the ultimate 
cause of the world, which has always been viewed as an effect. As cause 
and effect are relative terms, one necessarily refers to the other. In worldly 
life an individual experiences the iron chain of causal necessity dominating 
external and internal phenomena, There is not a single event which does not 
point to some other event as its necessary pre-condition. This experience of 
causal necessity felt by us at every moment naturally arouses in our mind a 
desire to know the cause of the world. The world as a fact is present before 
us; no sane man can deny its empirical reality. It is therefore both logical and 
natural to ask what is the cause of the world, which also is factual, as are all 
other factual happenings which we perceive in this universe. “What is the 
source of this world?” and “Where do we come from?” have become the 
major philosophical problems in all systems of Indian philosophy. More- 
over, the purpose of philosophical inquiry in India is to find the means of 
liberation from the sorrowful worldly life. The world is a condition of 
misery. Absolute cessation of world-feeling, therefore, is necessary for libera- 
tion. Now, world-feeling can be stopped forever only by destroying its root 
cause. From this point of view, also, the problem of causation occupies a 
very important place in Indian philosophy. 
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VACASPATI MISRA’S CLASSIFICATION OF 
THEORIES OF CAUSATION 


Vacaspati Misra has given us a summary of the principal theories of 
causation in his Tattva Kaumudi, a commentary on the Samkhya-karika. 


1. First, we get the theory of the non-existent cause (asatkaranavada), 
which holds that the existent comes into being from the non-existent. This 
view can be attributed to Buddhist philosophy, according to which all 
things of the world last for one moment only. When the effect is produced, 
its cause, being momentary, is no longer in existence. The succeeding mo- 
ment always comes into being when the preceding moment is destroyed. 

2. Second, there is the theory of the prior non-existence of the effect in 
its material cause (asatkaryavada). This is generally held by the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika philosophy. Cause and effect are two different substances, and the 
effect-substance does not exist in the causal substance before its production. 
When the effect is produced, something new comes into existence. The 
effect is not called “non-existent” (asat) because of its falsity or unreality: 
it is called “non-existent,” as it is not existent in the cause prior to its 
production. Otherwise, an effect is as real as its cause. 

3. The third theory holds that the effect exists in the cause prior to its 
production, and for that reason this theory is called satkaryavada (the 
theory that proclaims the prior existence of the effect in its material cause). 
This view is held by Samkhya and Pirva Mimamsa. According to Sarmkhya, 
the effect is existent in the sense that it remains in the form of potency in its 
material cause even before its actual production. One causal substance can 
assume different states and features at different times, under different con- 
ditions. Since the potentialities of all these states are inherent in the sub- 
stance, the effects are called “existent” (sat) even before they are actually 
produced in the effect-forms. 

Pirva Mimdarnsa, too, holds that the effect in the form of potential energy 
exists in its cause prior to its production. A seed possesses in it an invisible 
potency with the help of which it can produce the seedling. 

4. Fourth, we get the theory of illusory causation (vivartavada) of 
Sarnkara, according to which “the effect is only an illusory appearance of the 


” 


cause. 


The theory of illusory causation is a form of satkaryavada, though it dif- 
fers essentially from the satkaryavada of Samkhya and Pirva-Miméarsi. 
According to Sarnkara, the cause of the world is illusion (maya), just as, ac- 
cording to Sarnkhya, the cause is Nature (prakrti). Prakrti, however, is te- 
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garded as real, whereas illusion (maya) is regarded as false. Still the theory 
of illusory causation is satkaryavada in the sense that the substance of all 
effects is absolutely real, It is Brahman and nothing else. 

The list of Vacaspati Misra is not exhaustive, however, as it ignores many 
subtle differentiations of causality made by different orthodox and unortho- 
dox systems of Indian philosophy. 

Now, of all these forms of causation, Ramanuja has accepted the theory 
that believes in the prior existence of the effect in its material cause (i.e., 
satkaryavada). According to him, if we deduce the real implication of 
the Upanisadic statement that “by knowing one all will be known,” we 
cannot deny the identity between the cause and its effect so far as “material” 
is concerned. If cause and effect are two different and distinct substances, 
then, by knowing the cause, we cannot have known the effect. The pot is 
regarded as the effect of the earth, because, in the production of the pot, the 
substance of the earth is not changed, but different states, characteristics, 
and features only have arisen in the pot, thereby differentiating it from earth 
in general. It is because the earthen pot, the earthen jar, and the earthen 
plates are nothing but different states and features of the same substance 
that by knowing earth one can know all earthen modifications.” 

Cause, according to Ramanuja, is of three kinds: material cause, efficient 
cause, and assisting cause (sahakari karana). 

The substance that undergoes changes of states in the form of effects is 
called the material cause; that which causes the material to undergo changes 
is the efficient cause; and that which acts as an assisting factor is called the 
assisting cause.* The assisting cause may be included in the efficient cause, 
and so cause can also be regarded as of two forms. When the material cause, 
through the functioning of the efficient and assisting causes, produces an 
effect, we actually feel and observe that the material cause remains essen- 
tially the same. What actually happens is this: the particles of material 
cause are only knitted together in a new fashion, so as to produce a new 
“arrangement” (samsthana), which is called the effect. If the identity be- 
tween “cause” and “effect” is not admitted, then anything can be regarded 
as the material cause of anything else. 

The causal relation generally presents certain characteristics. First of all, 
we find that the causal relation is irreversible. Milk will produce curd, but 
oo Upanisad V1.i.4. 

*Rimanuja, Vedaérthe Semgraba, with Sundariana Siri’s Gloss, Tatparyadipike (2nd ed., Poona: 
Jagannath Prasad, 1924), pp. 59-60. 


“Srinivasa Das, Yatindramata Dipika (2nd ed., Poona: Anandasrama Mudranalaya, 1934), chap. 9, 
p. 81. 
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curd is not able to produce milk. Second, the order of succession between 
the cause and its effect is regular. The effect always succeeds the cause, 
Lastly, there is the absence of promiscuity. An effect can be produced only 
from its appropriate material cause and not from anything else. These char- 
acteristics of the causal relation will be impaired if we do not believe in 
the doctrine that recognizes the existence of the effect in the cause before 
its production. 

It is true, of course, that we use different words to denote “cause” and 
“effect.” Knowledge of the cause is always different from knowledge of 
the effect, but all these differences indicate simply a change in the forms 
and states of the cause and the effect. So far as the actual substance is con- 
cerned, there is no difference between the cause and the effect. The dif, 
ferent words and names used for cause and effect are useful for practical 
purposes. The real meaning of causation is change in the states and fea- 
tures of a substance, and causal operation is necessary to effect such changes. 

Whenever we observe golden earrings or a necklace, for example, we 
always feel that gold is present as their one identical cause. We recognize 
the inherent gold of an earring by saying, “This earring is made of gold.” 
We never experience the existence of another substance such as clay in a 
gold ornament. One and the same universal, ie., gold, possesses both 
causal form and effect-form.* 

The critic may raise an objection against such identity between cause and 
effect by citing the example of smoke and fire. We generally believe that 
smoke is the effect of fire; yet in smoke we do not feel the existence of fire. 
How can we say that the substance of the effect is always identical with its 
causal substance? 

This objection cannot stand since “fire” is only the efficient cause of 
smoke and not its material cause. Smoke actually arises when fire is set to 
wet fuel.” 

Those who maintain that cause and effect are two different substances 
and that the effect is non-existent in the cause prior to its production cite 
in favor of their theory the scriptural statements such as, “In the very begin- 
ning there was only negation (asat)”® and “In the beginning the world was 
in the form of non-existence.”* 

According to Ramanuja, however, all these statements simply express 
the truth that before production the effect does not exist in the cause in 
the form in which it appears afterward as the effect.* Its existence in the 


*Raminuja, Sri Bhasya I1.i.16. (Poona: Anandasrama Mudranalaya, 1940). 
"Ibid., I1.i.16. 

*Chandogya Upanisad (1l1.xix.1. 

"Taittiriya Aranyaka IIl.1. Sri Bhasya I1.i.18. 
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cause in a form other than the one it assumes when it comes into being as 
an effect and becomes practically useful in this world is what is asserted 
by these textual statements quoted by the upholders of “asatkaryavada,” 
(the theory that maintains the prior non-existence of the effect in its mate- 
rial cause ). 

All effects of a particular cause should therefore be regarded as pre- 
existent in that substance, since the substance of the effect is identical with 
that of the cause. Production is nothing but the assuming of such a state 
or arrangement of parts by the cause as is practically useful.” Destruction, 
on the other hand, means destruction of the previous state of a substance 
when it assumes a new one.”” 

The supporters of the vivartavada (theory of illusory causation) say that 
the cause and the effect are identical because the cause alone is real and the 
effect is nothing but a false appearance of the cause, This theory is not 
justifiable, according to Ramanuja. If the cause is real and the effect is false, 
then there cannot be any identity between the cause and its effect. No iden- 
tity between truth and falsity is logically justifiable.” 


RELATION BETWEEN GOD AND THE WORLD 


Defining the nature of the relation between cause and effect in general, 
Ramanuja proceeds to analyze the relation between God and the world: in 
his opinion, omniscient and omnipotent Narayana, or God, is the sole cause 
of the universe. 

Substance-attribute relation between God and the World (visesya-viSesana 
sambandha). In the first place, Ramanuja has described the relation between 
God and the world as similar to the relation between a substance and its 
attribute. Conscious beings and unconscious things which we find in this 
world may be conceived as attributes of God.” In his real nature, God is 
one, infinite, omniscient, and omnipotent, a super-personality with all the 
excellent qualities eternally present in him. Now, conscious and unconscious 
beings and things which are regarded as his attributes are different from 
his essential nature, although eternally belonging to and qualifying him. 
Thus, he is eternally the qualified God. These attributes of spirit (cit) and 
matter (acit) in a subtle and undivided form remain unified with his true 
nature in the state of non-manifestation, but become manifest in a variety 





"Vedartha Samgraha, p. 59. 
*Ramanuja, Vedanta Sara I1.1.18. (Poona: Anandasrama Mudranalaya, 1940). 
“Sri Bhasya, IL.i.5. 

"Y atindramata Dipika, p. 82. 
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of forms at the time of creation. In both states, spirit and matter are in- 
separable from Brahman. As inseparable (aprthaksiddba) attributes, they 
are diffrent from God, the substance, but, as they always remain united 
with Brahman, the doctrine of “non-dualism” (advaita) is established, and 
the two attributes can in this sense of inseparableness be regarded as non- 
different from God."* 

This type of advaita, Ramanuja has tried to establish on the evidence 
of our worldly experience. Inseparably related things are not treated as 
different, when they are actually used in life. We look upon them or handle 
them in a manner as if they constituted one object. A jar, for example, 
consists of substance, quality, universal, etc., which, though really different, 
are inseparably united to form one object of experience. 

Intellectually considered, the substance is regarded as totally different 
from its quality and universal, but, practically considered, it is always looked 
upon as one and is also given a single name (i.e., jar). Similarly, the two 
attributes of God being united with him inseparably are also regarded as 
non-different from him; and, thus we have been induced to believe that 
the primary cause of the world is only one—i.e., Brahman. It has therefore 
been held by RamAnuja that, although in his essential nature God is dif- 
ferent from conscious souls and unconscious Nature (prakrti), yet, from 
the practical point of view, we are to recognize both difference and non- 
difference between God and his attributes. In other words, from the prac- 
tical point of view, the relation between God and the world is identity in 
difference (bhedabheda).* In character and form God is really different 
from his attributes, but, as conscious souls and unconscious Nature always 
remain associated with him as his qualifying attributes, the impression of 
non-difference, which is normally created in connection with the qualified 
objects of the worldly life, also holds true with regard to Brahman and his 
qualities. 


Soul-body relation (Sariri-Sarira sambandha). Furthermore, Ramanuja 
has also interpreted the relation between God and the world in another 
way. The relation between God and the world can be conceived on the 
analogy of the relation between body and soul. God is the soul of the 
universe, and the universe is his body. It is because of the presence of God 
as soul in all these finite beings and changing things that, in spite of their 
apparent diversities, they are related and are organically united with one 
another. All things and beings of the world have evolved out of the nature 
of God; they are guided and controlled by him. They serve the purpose 





“Sri Bhasye IL ii.28. “1bid., IL.i.9. 
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and ideal inherent in God, and so they are said to constitute the body of 
God. In practical life the body of a man is regarded as both different and 
non-different from his soul. Accordingly, the world of diversities also may 
be regarded as both different and non-different from God, The feeling of 
non-difference is due to inseparable association between God and his quali- 
ties. In support of this theory, Ramanuja has given quotations from the 
texts, such as: “The body of whom is composed of soul,” . . . “whose body 
is this earth,” etc."° Everywhere conscious souls and unconscious Nature 
have been supposed to constitute the body of God. 

Now, in the case of the mind-body relation of an ordinary human being, 
we find that physical imperfections do not affect the soul; a man may be 
physically maimed, yet his spirit may remain fresh and lively. In the case 
of God, and the world also, the impurities of the world do not vitiate the 
ever-pure nature of the soul. There is a natural distinction between Brahman 
and the soul. So, Brahman can never be supposed to be tainted by the im- 
purities of the soul in any sense. When non-difference is spoken of, it is 
meant to refer simply to the inseparable relation due to which the individ- 
ual soul always remains associated with God, Otherwise, there is difference 
from the point of view of both form and character between Brahman and 
its body composed of conscious souls and Nature.”® 


Motive behind creation. Now, the question arises: Why should God 
create the world? It has been asserted by the critic that God should not be 
regarded as the creator of the world as he has no need to be fulfilled by 
such creation. A thing is generally produced to satisfy some need of the 
producer. Since God is perfect and is without any feeling of want, he can- 
not be regarded as the creator of the world. No interest of God will be 
fulfilled by means of this creation. It cannot be maintained that God has 
created this universe for the benefit of its inhabitants. Had it been so, then 
he would not have created a world in which living beings always undergo 
various forms of suffering. Thus, in the absence of any kind of interest 
(either for himself or for others) God cannot be regarded as the creator 
of the world. 

Ramanuja has tried to meet this objection by asserting that the world 
was created by God from a sportive motive.’ Sport is the only motive that 
can be ascribed to a Perfect Being. Although it is a fact that the world is 
passing through various types of pain and misery, yet this suffering does not 
display an unkind God. Living beings are made to suffer or to rejoice due 





“Yasydtma Sariram yasya prithvi sariram. (Subaha Upanisad 7, Kha. quoted in Sri Bhasya.) 
*Svaripasvabbavabhedene bhedavyavabhéro mukbyah, §ri Bhasya II1.ii.28. 
“Ibid., 11.i.33. 
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to their own past deeds."* The objection that there was no individual soul 
or no action prior to the first cycle of creation cannot stand, as both the soul 
and the flow of action are regarded as beginningless. 

So, it can be concluded that God, who is different from all the things and 
beings of the world in character and form, is the first and the only cause 
and that he has created this diverse world according to the merits and de- 
merits of the individual souls simply from a sportive motive. 


OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 


The first and the most obvious defect which the critic may find relates 
to the conception of Brahman as qualified by the two attributes of soul and 
Nature. Soul, being identical in nature with Brahman, may be regarded as 
his quality; Nature, on the other hand, is radically different from Brahman, 
as it is both material and unconscious. In actual life, we never find that 
an adjective differs radically in character from its noun. The fact that not 
every adjective can be predicated of every noun reveals that there is some 
sort of affinity between a noun and an adjective that is predicated of it. 

Second, if an adjective is given an independent reality of its own, then, 
in spite of its being externally related to the noun, it will not merge with 
the noun to become one. If green color is given a reality other than that 
of the tree, then, in spite of the inseparable association and apparent pres- 
entation as one, we shall always be able to distinguish and separate them 
intellectually. 

Also, Ramanuja has not even recognized soul and Nature as essential 
attributes of God. Had they been so recognized, then it could have been 
said that these attributes, being the constitutive characteristics of Brahman, 
are eternally present in him, and, therefore, to think of them as inseparable 
from God is logically justifiable. Ramanuja has not accepted this view 
because it is not in accordance with his theory of real distinction and dif- 
ference between God and his attributes (i.e., soul and Nature). 

In order to establish non-dualism (advaita), Ramanuja has introduced 
the relation of inseparable union, with the help of which he has tried to 
formulate a unity of three different entities. 

If things are really distinct, then the mere fact that one is always asso 
ciated with the other does not establish their identity, which must be both 
contentual and numerical. The color and shape of a flower are always seen 
together, but they are never regarded as one. Ramdnuja has admitted that 
Brahman differs from soul and Nature in both form and character. If dif- 


“1 bid., ILi.34. 
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ference is real, then nothing will be able to establish “non-dualism,” need- 
less to speak of an inseparable relation. In fact, an inseparable relation seeks 
to establish a sort of external connection between two actually different 
things having separate existences: as such, it establishes distinction and dif- 
ference and not real identity or non-dualism. It is only the relation of 
identity in difference (tadatmya) existing between two essentially identical 
things that can establish non-dualism or true monism. 

Lastly, Ramanuja has accepted two principal forms of cause—material 
cause and efficient cause, God, however, can be only an efficient cause of 
the world and not a material cause, although he has been recognized as such 
by Ramanuja, that is, as both material cause and efficient cause due to his 
inseparable relation with matter and spirit. The material cause is either the 
substance that undergoes changes or the substratum in which the effect 
exists. Brahman cannot be the material cause in the first sense, since Rama- 
nuja has defined it as changeless. It is unconscious Nature (which is an 
attribute of Brahman) that changes in the form of the world. As the sub- 
stratum of unconscious Nature also (i.e., in the second sense) Brahman 
cannot be regarded as the material cause, because Nature, being condi- 
tioned (upadaya), will become non-eternal. So, in neither sense can we 


regard Brahman as the material cause. He can only be the efficient cause 
of the world. 


CONCLUSION 


The possible objections which the critic might raise against Ramanuja 
have been stated above. These, while providing material for thought to 
all serious students of ancient Indian philosophy, reveal that the objections 
are not irrefutable. Against the first objection, it can be said that an adjec- 
tive which is not different from the noun it qualifies is no adjective at all. 
One “jar” can never be an adjective of another “jar.” The Nafyayikas have 
admitted complete difference between substance and quality: it is the quality 
that serves as an adjective to a particular substance. The relation that exists 
between a quality and its substance is called “samavaya” (the relation of 
inherence). Nor has Ramanuja recognized identity between substance and 
quality, and, in the place of the relation of inherence, he has recognized the 
relation of inseparable association (aprthaksiddhi). Moreover, matter (acit) 
is not wholly different from Brahman. Like Brahman, matter also is meta- 
physically real and eternal. 

With regard to the second point, it can be said that, according to Rama- 
nuja, Brahman is never a differenceless being. He has emphasized in all 
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his writings that soul and matter (cit and acit) are different from God. 
These permanent and real attributes (soul and matter) are incapable of 
existing alone. They find their real existence only in association with God 
and therefore they do not interfere with the non-duality of Brahman. 

Coming to the third objection, we can say that the relation of inseparable 
association does not hold between essential qualities only. Even a non- 
essential quality may remain inseparably associated with its substance. The 
date of birth is not an essential characteristic of a particular person; still, 
all through his life he will have to bear this adjective as something insep- 
arable from him. The relation of inseparable association means that soul 
and matter can have no other substratum but Brahman. 

Regarding the fourth point, it can be said that Ramanuja has never used 
the word “advaita’ (non-dualism) to stand for a single and differenceless 
principle of the world, since, in his opinion, a single differenceless principle 
is apparently unable to account for so many diversities of the world. Even 
in the philosophy of Sarnkara, the principle of maya (the principle of 
objectivity) has been recognized in addition to pure differenceless Brahman. 
It is true that Sarnkara has not admitted the principle of objectivity (maya) 
as ultimately real as is Ramanuja’s Nature; but he has not been able to 
regard it as unreal either, not even as both real and unreal. He has coined 
a new word, ie., “anirvacaniya”’ (indescribable) to describe the nature and 
status of the constitutive principle of the world. The word “non-dualism,” 
therefore, has been used by Ramd@nuja in a sense different from that used 
by Advaita Vedanta. He has never asserted that Brahman alone is true and 
that everything else is false, for his advaita really means that the type of 
Brahman (i.e., Brahman in union with soul and Nature) he has accepted 
is only one without a second. 

Further, Ramanuja has not accepted “non-dualism” in every sphere. Only 
in the sphere of causality has advaita been upheld by him. Brahman united 
with soul and Nature in subtle forms is the cause, and Brahman united 
with soul and Nature in gross forms is the effect, and there is non-dualism 
between the two. Here a question may be asked: whether a difference in 
attributes can create difference in the qualified things. If it is proved that a 
difference in attributes always means a difference in the qualified objects, 
then Brahman in union with soul and Nature in subtle forms will not be 
identical with Brahman in union with soul and Nature in gross forms, and 
the philosophy of Ramdnuja will have to be characterized as a form of 
dualism (dvaita-vada). 

According to Navya-Nyaya, pure being and being qualified by attributes 
and action are identical, and Sarnkara, too, has regarded pure Brahman as 
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being identical with Brahman qualified by the principle of illusion (maya). 
Identity of one qualified thing with another qualified thing does not seem 
to have been advocated by any other philosophical system. In such cases, 
of the two qualities, that which is present in the object at the moment under 
consideration is called an attribute (vifesana) and that which was present 
in the past is called upalaksana, i.e., an adjective of the past. For example, 
if anybody says, “Here is the Professor who was my class-fellow ten years 
ago,” then, according to the view stated above, the professorship of the per- 
son will be called an attribute and his previous station of life as the speaker’s 
classmate will be called upalaksana, i.e., an adjective of the past which 
serves as a mark or characteristic. 

Ramanuja has not accepted such a distinction between a present adjec- 
tive and an adjective of the past. For him, both are adjectives of the same 
type qualifying one and the same subject under different circumstances. As 
two attributes, they are different from each other and they are also different 
from the substance they qualify. Since it is the same substance that acquires 
two different states due to two different adjectives, the object should be 
viewed as one. In practical life, an individual is believed to retain his iden- 
tity even though he is qualified by different adjectives either simultaneously 
or at different times. This type of non-difference between qualified and 
qualified is recognized, as, for example, in our ordinary conversation, we 
always maintain that the professor of today and the classmate of the past 
ate identical and one, although one of these two states belonged to him 
only in the past. When both these adjectives belong to a person or a thing 
at the same moment, then non-dualism between qualified and qualified is 
very easily recognized. Fatherhood and sonship can exist in one and the 
same person at the same time. If in a similar manner we can conceive of 
cause-Brahman (Brahman in union with soul and Nature in subtle forms) 
simultaneously with effect-Brahman (Brahman in union with soul and 
Nature in gross forms), there will be no difficulty in understanding the 
two as identical. 

Lastly, as for the recognition of God as the material cause, it can be said 
that Ramanuja has followed in the footsteps of the Upanisadic thinkers. 
The Upanisads have repeatedly described Brahman as the substratum of 
everything that constitutes the world. Further, dependence or supported- 
ness (4fritatva) does not always lead to non-eternality. The soul is eternal 
and all-pervasive, according to many systems. All-pervasiveness, as an es- 
sence of the soul, is therefore dependent on it. Though soul is the sub- 
stratum of its all-pervasiveness, yet the latter is regarded as eternal. 
According to Ramanuja, the Sanskrit word “wast?” does not mean non- 
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exitsence. On the other hand, this word is applicable to anything that 
changes its nature. Since prakrti undergoes changes of nature, the word 
“nasti” can be applied to it. As such, although not really non-eternal, it 
appears to be so, due to its constant changes of nature.’® 

In the end, it can be said that Ramanuja’s endeavor here is to effect a 
synthesis among the different kinds of Upanisadic statements in such a 
manner as to arrive at a conception of the highest reality which will be 
satisfying to the human mind from the points of view of both philosophy 
and religion. There are texts in the Upanisads which describe Brahman as 
qualityless, There are also many texts which speak of the different qualities 
of Brahman. Again, texts teaching non-difference between Brahman and 
soul are as abundant as texts speaking of difference between God and soul. 
In the opinion of Raménuja, all these apparently inconsistent texts can be 
harmonized if the philosophical position of “vifistadvaita”’ is accepted. The 
Upanisadic statements which seem to deny qualities of God deny only bad 
qualities of him. The statements which speak of “non-difference” state 
simply that soul and matter cannot exist without being unified with God. 
Lastly, the Upanisadic texts which advocate “difference” suggest simply that 
soul and matter are not unreal and false: they are as eternal as God, 
although they do not exist outside of him. Thus, in his opinion, rational 
synthesis”’ of the varied teachings of the Upanisads produces only the philos- 
ophy of qualified monism. 


"wie. Bit. 
™*Ibid., YV.iv.22 (iti sarvam semanjasam). 
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Comment and Discussion 





FEIGL ON INTUITION 


P. T. RAJU 


PROFESSOR FEIGL’S CRITIQUE of intuition is not a rejection 
of intuitive experience but of its validity as knowledge. Or, rather, it is a 
rejection of intuition as a form of knowledge. Again, it is the mystic in- 
tuition that is rejected along with any philosophy that is based upon it, 
for intuition has many meanings, such as clairvoyance, hunch, etc., which 
Feigl accepts. Apparently, Feigl did not read my article, “Intuition as a 
Philosophical Method in India”*; otherwise, the conclusion he arrived at, 
namely, “it simply does not make sense to ascribe truth or falsity to im- 


mediate experience itself,”* and the statement “intuition (in the sense of 


direct experience) is neither rational nor irrational,”* would have been 
noticed by him as mentioned in my paper, for even those who accept intui- 
tion as a form of knowing maintain, as do the Naiyayikas, that non-discur- 
sive knowledge is neither true nor false.’ The Naiyayikas drew a distinc- 
tion between indeterminate and determinate cognition, which is somewhat 
similar to the distinction between immediate experience and description of 
immediate experience or acquaintance and knowledge by acquaintance® 
drawn by Feigl.” 

Further, I contended in my paper that intuition by itself had never been 
used as a philosophical method in India and could never be so used in the 
East or the West for building up a metaphysical system. Metaphysical or 


*Herbert Feigl, “Critique of Intuition According to Scientific Empiricism,” Philosophy East and 
West, VIII, Nos. 1 and 2 (April, July, 1958), 1-16. 

In Philosophy East and West, Il, No. 3 (October, 1952), 187-207. 

*Feigl, op. cit., p. 9. 

‘Raju, op. cit., p. 195. 

* Ibid. 

*Feigl, op. cit., p. 9. 

"I hesitate to accept the view that acquaintance is the same as indeterminate cognition. See L.S. 
Stebbing, A Modern Introduction to Logic (London: Methuen and Company, 1950), p. 24, foot- 
note. Acquaintance is not immediate experience; but indeterminate cognition is. My acquaintance 
with Mr. Nehru is with an object with a definite form. But a thoroughly unmediated experience 
is without any form. There have been differences of view on this point even in Indian philosophy. 
For instance, Riamanuja thinks that even indeterminate cognition has a definite form; this is really 
Russell’s knowledge by acquaintance. The Advaitins follow the Naiyayikas. 
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religious insight,” Feigl says, always needs the help of discursive reason- 
ing. Insight is insight into the relationships of a plurality and is relational, 
rational, and discursive. But I attempted to show that this relational knowl- 
edge is permeated by intuitive knowledge also and is based upon it, for 
even rational insight is insight into the meaning of existential forms. | 
do not know whether this point is acceptable to Feigl or not; if it is not, 
then metaphysics for him cannot be a rational insight into what one ex- 
periences directly. 

However, all this applies to the role of intuition in empirical knowledge. 
But what is its role in the trans-empirical knowledge of the mystic? Or, 
does he have no knowledge at all, but only live his experience?® It is here 
that the mystic takes issue. Feigl says that mystic experience cannot be 
called knowledge, because it is not descriptive and communicable. 

But, first, how is my experience of the pen in front of me communicable? 
Can my experience be transferred to another person? I can only make him 
have a similar, but not the same, experience. 

In the second place, in some cases I cannot even make him have similar 
experiences, but can only make him understand. Suppose I have a tooth- 
ache, but without any external symptom. A boy who has never had a tooth- 
ache cannot even imagine that experience, though I describe it. He may 
understand it by analogy to a stomachache or a headache, and may even 
have sympathy for me. The case of the boy who is born blind but who 
understands colors when light waves are transformed into sound waves is 
similar. He can never be made to experience colors. For him, they are 
hypothetical entities corresponding to different sounds. He understands 
them as we understand the letters 4, b, c, etc., in algebra. They are only 
symbolic. But the mystic experience is not symbolic, though the mystic may 
describe it symbolically, often in negative terms. 

In the third place, can I communicate my experience of the pen in front 
of me if my experience is not conscious? If my acquaintance with it also 
is conscious, why should we not call it knowledge? Here I am speaking 
of acquaintance, but not of what the Naiyayikas call indeterminate per- 
ceptual knowledge. When I am acquainted with the pen, my physical body 
is not in contact with the physical pen; my physical eyeball is not in touch 
with it either; nor does the acquaintance consist of the mere passing of 
light rays from the pen into my eye. In this case, also, there is no acquaint- 
ance, which is an awareness, a consciousness of the object by my mind. 





*Feigl, op. cit, p. 16. 
*Ibid., p. 9. 
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Even if that consciousness is not as definite as “pen” but as mere “some- 
thing,” which is indefinite and indeterminate, it is awareness or knowledge. 
We say, then, that this knowledge is logically insignificant, because, when 
I say, “I see something,” there is no possibility of denial. Even if it is a 
hallucination, it is “something.” But if I say, “It is a man,” there is a pos- 
sibility of denial, for the object may not be a man, but a pillar or lamp 
post. But the “something” is always a “something.” And my knowledge 
of “something” is also knowledge. If indeterminate knowledge is knowl- 
edge, a fortiori, acquaintance is also knowledge. Does Russell mean by 
“knowledge by acquaintance” “knowledge by acquaintance including des- 
cription”? For him, also, there can be knowledge by acquaintance without 
any description. 

In the fourth place, we therefore have to ask: If my acquaintance is not 
knowledge, how can I describe it? I can describe only what is known by me. 
Of course, what is known by me may also be lived by me. In some cases, 
what is lived by me is not known by me, for instance, the involuntary pro- 
cesses of my nervous, digestive, and muscular systems, and my unconscious 
memories. But these processes are not part of my experience. Experiences 
which are lived by me are also known by me. Acquaintance is such an ex- 
perience. Hence, to deny that mystic experience is knowledge is not justified. 

It may be objected that the above discussion is only about terminology, 
namely, whether the mystic experience is to be called knowledge or not, 
and is therefore unimportant. What is important is that it has no connec- 
tion with other experiences or forms of knowledge, that it cannot be con- 
firmed by other forms of knowledge, as my clairvoyant knowledge that 
my house at a distance of six hundred miles is on fire can be confirmed by 
ringing up the fire brigade at that place. Clairvoyant knowledge is true 
or false, but mystic experience is neither since it cannot be confirmed in 
that way. Feigl admits the occurrence of mystic experiences,’® such as 
clairvoyant experiences, but doubts their interpretation. The aim of his 
criticism seems to be double-edged. He seems to say that mystic experience, 
though it occurs, cannot claim to be true knowledge, because it cannot be 
verified by non-mystic methods, that is, according to him, by methods of 
scientific empiricism; and also that the philosophical interpretation of 
mystic intuiton to the effect that it gives metaphysical insight into the es- 
sential nature of reality is false or at least irrational. I should think that 
these points are separate, for, if there are mystic experiences, and, if they 
are had by the same person who has other experiences also, they have to 


*Ibid., p. 7. 
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be related philosophically to his total experience; and by this relating he 
gains insight into the totality of his experience and being. If dream ex- 
periences throw light on the mind of the person, as psychoanalysts claim, 
then much more assuredly does mystic experience throw light on his 
deeper being. If there is something in our being that is susceptible to mystic 
experience, then it must belong to our being even though it is not possible 
to verify it by the methods of scientific empiricism. 

But is it a justifiable demand that mystic experience should be capable 
of being verified by methods of non-mystic scientific empiricism? Empiri- 
cism itself is a vague idea. If it means a philosophy of experience, then 
mystic experience, also being experience, should be capable of being 
included in it. If it means a philosophy of experience confined to the physi- 
cal world, then it excludes much that is humanly important. It has been 
shown that the methods of studying the physical world are not applicable 
even to the biological world, much less to that of the pychological and 
the spiritual. Have all psychologists accepted the view that behaviorism 
has succeeded in explaining thought-processes? Yet, behaviorism wants to 
be “scientific.” One may as well demand—and it has been demanded— 
that the addition of consciousness to the physical body must make a differ- 
ence to the weight of the latter! 

What does the mystic mean when he says that his knowledge is true? 
He means that he actually had the experience, that his ordinary being was 
transformed in it, that he had no possibility of even doubting whether it 
was true or false, that his personality had a feeling of complete satisfaction, 
and that in that experience he had no consciousness of the ordinary world. 
Mystic experience is an inward experience, not knowledge of an external 
object the reality of which can be tested by others in other ways. The 
mystic does not say that his experience cannot be had by others; others 
can have it, provided they follow the same methods for arousing it. It is 
true in the sense that it can be had all who want it. It is true in the 
sense that it belongs to our deeper inward being. If Freud’s psychoanalysis 
is “rational,” then the analysis of our inward being also can be rational. 
If Freud gives a “rational” explanation of the “irrational,” then the philos- 
ophy of mysticism can give a rational explanation of the supra-rational. If 
the meaning of “scientific empiricism” can be made to cover Freud’s analy- 


sis,’ then it can be made to cover also the analysis of mystic experience. 





"I do not refer to Freud’s explanation of the concept of God as Father or Mo-her, but only 
to his theory of the unconscious. For the sake of the present argument, it is not necessary to accept 
or reject the theory. 
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But to explain it will not be the same as verifying it in other ways or ex- 
plaining it away as an illusion. 

Feig] seems to have overlooked the fact that many mystics do not call 
God by the name “Father” or “Mother,” but describe the experience as 
inexplicable, indescribable, and so on. He is not clear as to what metaphysical 
position based upon religious experience he is attacking, for there are many 
even in the West. He speaks of “religious realists,”’” but that term also 
does not convey a definite meaning. He says also that “metaphysical or 
religious insight” cannot be obtained from mystic intuition.'* But this term 
also does not mean anything definite. Had he denied the occurrences of 
mystical experience, it would have been easy to fix his position. I may 
interpret him, therefore, as meaning that mystic experience or intuition is 
of no use in the obtaining of philosophical insight. 

But if mystic experience is admitted and man is capable of having such 
an experience (as he is of having a clairvoyant experience), should we not 
say that it belongs to the nature of man? Should we not study it, then, 
if we are to understand fully the being of man? Will not a philosophy of 
man that does not consider it be inadequate and incomplete and give an 
incorrect picture of man? If “scientific humanism” is to make a proper 
study of clairvoyance, etc., should it not also make a proper study of mystic 
experience and include it? Or, does the adjective “scientific” exclude mystic 
experience? If so, science must admit that there are experiences beyond its 
powers of study. 

But the world, even if it is independent of man’s experience, must be 
understood via the medium of his experience. If this is anthropomorphism, 
then not even the scientist can avoid it. He can explain the natural forces 
only as man can understand and explain them. Then, for philosophy it is 
as necessary to explain man’s nature in terms of its correlation to the objec- 
tive world as it is necessary to explain the objective world in terms of the 
forms of experience man can have. At one extreme, namely, that of atoms, 
electrons, protons, etc., man’s sense experience is transcended, and correla- 
tion with his direct experiences is given up. Similarly, at the other extreme 
of mystic experience, correlation with physical objects is transcended. But 
if both extremes are developments out of man’s experience in two direc- 
tions, can no philosophical insight be gained into the nature of man by 
considering both? And is it not necessary to consider both? Psychoanalysts 
tell us that a perverse unconscious can affect even our ordinary perceptions 


*Feigl, op. cit., p. 13. 
* Ibid., p. 16. 
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and therefore our reality attitudes. This means that, for a proper reality 
attitude, the depths of our mind should be healthy. Similarly, if the mystic 
core of our being is actual, as Feigl admits, is it not necessary for us to 
study it and say when it is healthy and when not? If it is actual, it must 
be present in every man, whether he is aware of it or not. Then a study 
of its nature becomes as much a part of philosophy as the study of his other 
forms of experience. If through the latter forms of experience we decide 
about the nature of reality, it is important to determine how the mystic form 
is related to them. If the mystic form is deeper than the others, then the 
reality attributed to mystic experience may be at the root of the realities 
attributed to the other experiences. 

Perhaps Feigl’s difficulty is due to the usual confusing of the mystic ex- 
perience with arguments like the cosmological and the teleological for the 
existence of God. If the mystic knows God, and if God is the causa sui of 
the world, does the mystic when he knows God know him as the cause 
of the world?** And does he therefore establish the reality of God as the 
cause of the world, therein using his intuition for metaphysics? No mystic 
philosopher in India has done this. Many, e. g., Samkara, did not even ac- 
cept the usual arguments for the existence of God. Those who accepted 
them did not confuse them with mysticism. Then, what metaphysical in- 
sight did the mystic experience provide? The insights are many. The most 
important is that the mystic experience at its highest and purest is deeply 
inward to man and is the ground of all other experiences including sense 
experience. And it is of the highest value, because at least after death man 
ought to be one with it if he is to enter into a blessed and blissful state. 
And because it is the ground of all other experiences, they can be under- 
stood best with reference to it. Even if these philosophies are not acceptable, 
the experience gives a deeper insight into the being of man as pointed out 
in the above paragraph. 

One special point may be mentioned here about mysticism in Indian 
philosophy. A distinction is made between true and false mysticism. The 
mystic gets his experience in trance (samadhi). The Samkhya-Yoga, for 
instance, speaks of absorption in primeval matter (prakrti) Deep sleep 
undisturbed by dream is also like trance. In both cases, man is not con- 
scious. And even in cases in which man is conscious, there are various 
stages of trance, in all of which there are mystic experiences. The highest 
or the deepest of these is the realization of God or the Absolute. But man 
may mistake any of the others for this. So, the ideas of truth and falsity are 





“In the Aristotelian sense of the word “cause.” 
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applicable to mystic experiences also. In order to know which is true and 
which is false, mystic literature describes their characteristics. These stages 
are stages of man’s inward being. Can scientific humanism or scientific 
empiricism, in the narrow sense of the term, test their existence? The 
methods of objective experience, as the existentialists contend, are not ap- 
plicable to inward experience. How can what cannot be sensed be tested 
by sense experience? How can what may not even express itself in sense 
experience be tested by it? The test can be man’s inward experience alone. 
And the use of mystic experience is man’s realization of his inwardness and 
its freedom. 

Feigl says that the experience itself is not irrational. Then, also, the use 
to which it is put need not be irrational. After all, the selfsame conscious- 
ness of man passes through all stages, from the objective empirical to the 
deepest mystical, and is continuous through them, just as it is continuous 
through the states of waking, dream, and deep sleep. But the objects of 
the three states are not continuous. Then, how can the experiences of the 
one be tested by the experiences of the other? Similarly, when man’s con- 
sciousness in some of the stages of its inwardness gets detached from the 
objects of the external world, how can the external world be a test of 
those inward states? If it cannot be a test, should scientific empiricism re- 
ject their reality or their usefulness for a proper understanding of man? As 
man’s consciousness passes through those states, when it returns from them 
to the ordinary empirical level, he interrelates them, just as he interrelates 
his dream and sleep states with his waking state. And this act of interrelat- 
ing is rational, and is the work of his reason. 

It may be noted that certain physical effects are observed when a man 
goes into trance. He can live without food, water, and even air for days at 
a time. Some of the yogis of India have given demonstrations by burying 
themselves for days. Some have swallowed deadlist poisons without being 
harmed;** they are able to do this by complete control of the involuntary 
system and by preventing the digestive fluids from coming into contact with 
the swallowed poisons. This is an indication of the freedom of man’s con- 
sciousness from the physical and vital systems of the body and is a disproof 
of consciousness as a quality of the body. Even if one yogi can live for a 
day without air, we have some evidence for the independence of life from 
matter. These examples are meant to show that so-called scientific empiricism 
— !This is not done in trance but in the ordinary waking state. But the case is mentioned in 


order to show the peculiar nature of our being, which can be made in some ways independent of 
the laws of physiology. 
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Of science as it is now understood is not sufficient to explain man’s being 
and has no right to reject what it cannot explain. On the other hand, these 
demonstrations are not sufficient to prove that the yogis have God-realiza- 
tion. They might have been able to attain some of the lower forms of trance 
or a certain amount of freedom from the laws of matter and life. Whether 
this realization is God-realization can be known by the yogis themselves if 
at all, and by others who have that realization. Even in the case of the 
lower realizations, a few external effects can be tested by scientific methods; 
what the yogis actually experience remains only symbolic to us, and they 
themselves must tell us what they experience. 

Feigl requires that the mystic experience be capable of being tested by 
empirical methods. But what will these methods test? Let us, for argu- 
ment’s sake, agree that the mystic has an experience of God. Let us also 
agree that God is the world ground sustaining the universe. But, even after 
the mystic experience, the world goes on as usual. If my cognition of the 
pen in front of me does not change the pen, the mystic’s knowledge of the 
world ground does not change the world either. No change occurs in the 
world after the mystic’s realization except in the experience and the outlook 
of the mystic. The only test, therefore, can be by his own experience. Yet, 
this experience should not be dismissed as valueless either for man or 
for philosophy. For man, it provides a new understanding of himself and 
a new outlook. It gives him an experiential basis for communion with the 
Divine Spirit. The discovery of the deeper levels of his consciousness clari- 
fies for him the nature of his ethical consciousness,’* that is, the ability of 
his conscious being to transcend his egoistic particularity. The so-called 
mystic practices, if they are truly spiritual, should enable man to reach these 
levels and be steadfast in them. But, unfortunately, there are all kinds of 
practices passing for mystic experiences, for instance, the trance introduced 
by drugs. 

If true mystic experience is God-realization, and vice versa, then God has 
to be explained as the Spirit within the spirit of man; otherwise, communion 
with God could not have been possible. This is a philosophical insight. 
Whether the two spirits are one and the same or similar but different is a 
question about which philosophers have disagreed both in India and the West. 
But there can be no communion and no mystic experience that can be called 
divine if God is like the God of Aristotle or the deists, keeping aloof from 
the world processes he started or created. He must be immanent in man’s 





“This point was discussed in my paper, “Religion and Spiritual Values in Indian Thought,” 
contributed to the Third East-West Philosophers’ Conference. 
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conscious being if communion is to be possible. Now, making the con- 
sciousness of man central to philosophy, several systems have been devel- 
oped both in India and the West. They have always been more or less 
idealistic, giving primacy to spirit; and many of them are realistic in 
epistemology. It is true that this method of approach is not suited to the 
explanation of the structure of an independent material world. But, equal- 
ly, we have to note, the method of explanation suited to the material world 
is not suited to the understanding of the inward being of man. We have 
to recognize the validity of each and find a way of co-ordinating and cor- 
relating them. This can be done through proper co-operation of Eastern 
and Western philosophers. Matter and consciousness exist as co-ordinated 
and correlated in man. Mystic experience baffles scientific empiricism and 
shows its inadequacy. 

From the purely outward point of view, for those who do not have mystic 
experience, the method to be used is not that of scientific testing, but postula- 
tional technique. But this can give only plausibility, not direct experience. 
When direct experience is not had, there can be several speculative philos- 
ophies as there can be several hypotheses. Direct experience cannot be pro- 
duced by the methods of scientific empiricism; and mystic experience cannot 
be tested by them, unless the meanings of the words “scientific” and “em- 
piricism” are made wide enough. After all, scientific methods are not to be 
a priori determined, but must be made suitable to the kind of reality they 
are to study. 

Feig] refers to Einstein’s conception of God as the order or rationality of 
Nature as a good example of his method of approach to intuition.’’ But do 
we not find it in the Greek conception of the Logos and the Indian concep- 
tion of Mahan Atma (the Cosmic Person, Cosmic Reason)? Suppose, then, 
that God as the Divine Spirit is immanent in the order of the totality of 
Nature. Similarly, the consciousness of the individual, particularly his ra- 
tionality, is immanent in his physical body and forms with it something 
like an integral unity. Is there nothing in man, then, that corresponds to 
Cosmic Reason? If man is part of Nature, if reason in man corresponds to 
reason in Nature, then has his reason nothing to do with Cosmic Reason? 
To a man with only a “scientific outlook” these questions may appear only 
speculative. But to the questioning philosopher as well as to the mystic they 
are questions about man’s existence and its nature. 

One difficulty with the so-called “scientific outlook” or “rational outlook” 
in Western philosophy is that it has never taken man’s consciousness serious- 





*Feigl, op. cit., p. 15. 
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ly, on the ground that our consciousness of objects makes no difference to 
the objects. But our consciousness of ourselves does make a difference to 
our existence; for, if we are not conscious of ourselves, we cease to exist, 
though the objects do not cease to exist even if we are not conscious of 
them. For man himself, it is his conscious being or the being of his con- 
sciousness that matters most. Its importance is directly realized in the em- 
pirical world in ethical and aesthetic activities. In pure science it is treated 
like a mirror reflecting objects as they are, and not affecting the nature of 
their existence. But man’s existence also is consciousness. Ramanuja, an In- 
dian Vedantin, speaks of two kinds of consciousness, the existential con- 
sciousness and the attribute consciousness. I should like to call the latter 
projective consciousness, because in the mystic experience of one’s self, it 
can be withdrawn into existential consciousness. The distinction is that be- 
tween consciousness of my existence and the consciousness I possess of ex- 
ternal objects. I am the former; but I have the latter. The latter presents 
objects as they are and does not transform their nature in the process. It 
is this consciousness which the scientific philosophers consider and treat as 
unimportant for scientific purposes. They ignore existential consciousness 
altogether. And this cannot even be known through scientific methods. It 
has now asserted its presence with a vengeance in the several forms of 
European existentialism. Feig] says that he keeps an open mind” to these 
problems. Then he should also keep an open mind about the methods of 
study, without limiting them to the “scientific” as usually understood. Other- 
wise, to say that every form of knowledge, if true, must be capable of being 
tested by other forms of knowledge will be dogmatic. There are expeti- 
ences which can be so tested, but others which cannot. Experience and 
knowledge are not limited to one type. If indeterminate knowledge of ex- 
ternal objects is useless as a truth, it does not follow that indeterminate 
knowledge of inward reality is also useless as a truth. Again, if we accept 
Einstein’s idea that God is reason in Nature, and, if God is Spirit, how can 
scientific tests establish that reason in Nature is Spirit? 

The real question is: What is the specific field of intuition and what is 
that of reason? In part they overlap.” This is due to man’s being and hav- 
ing more than one kind of consciousness. In the transcendent objective 
field of atoms, electrons, etc., everything is posited by reason. Similarly, in 
the transcendent subjective field everything is experienced intuitively. And 
philosophy in its epistemology should study at what points and how they 


8 Ibid., p. 16. 
*See my “Intuition as a Philosophical Method In India.” 
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overlap and interpenetrate, and at what points they do not. But man’s con- 
sciousness in one form or another is continuous through all. 

Feigl has not examined the psychological and epistemological processes 
of reason and intuition. Had he done this, he would have seen that the 
mystic’s intuition is not supernatural. Feigl uses the words “naturalism,” 
“rationalism,” “scientific humanism” and “scientific empiricism.” But if mys- 
tic intuition is a fact—as he admits—then it is as natural as any other fact 
and must be as capable of scientific and rational explanation. But, if we 
delimit the meanings of the words “natural,” “scientific,” and “rational,” 
then mystic experience must be treated as supernatural or as a freak of 
Nature. Then science, dangerously to man, will be narrowed down to the 
realm of physical objects. 


II 


After the above comment on Feigl’s main contention, I may make a few 
observations on some of his other incidental views, not necessarily to criticize 
them, but to clarify them as far as I understand them. 

(1) How is intuition a way of knowing? Feigl distinguishes between 
acquaintance and knowledge by acquaintance, and says that, if intuition is 
only acquaintance, it cannot be knowledge. Here I take the word “intui- 
tion” in the sense of acquaintance, not in the sense of indeterminate cogni- 
tion of objects. Let us take the example of clairvoyance. X says: “The house 
is on fire,’ and communicates this to Y. X has acquaintance, first, with 
“the house on fire,” and then communicates it by the proposition, “The house 
is on fire.” Then, is this communicable proposition knowledge, but not ac- 
quaintance with the “house on fire”? If he has no knowledge at the time of 
acquaintance, what can he communicate? Suppose he does not want to com- 
municate and does not make the proposition; then does he have no know!l- 
edge? Is not knowledge involved in acquaintance itself? Or, does Feigl 
mean by acquaintance simple awareness of sense-contact without the mind’s 
fixing the object as something definite? But there is no sense-contact in 
clairvoyance. If mind knows the object directly without the senses by devel- 
oping the object somehow, then it knows the object as a definite something. 

Let us leave out clairvoyance, and take the example of the pen in front 
of me. I am acquainted with the pen. The object is the pen. This acquaint- 
ance, it is said, is not knowledge. If the object is “This is a pen,” then it 
is knowledge, because it can be communicated. But if my acquaintance is 
not knowledge, how can I make the assertion, “This is a pen”? In this in- 
stance, it may be said that during acquaintance my sense of vision is in contact 
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with the object, but my mind is not there. But, if so, my acquaintance could 
not have been with “the pen” but with “something.” Knowledge by ac- 
quaintance, Russell says, is with individuals, and so acquaintance must be 
with individuals. The individual here is “the pen,” a fixed determinate 
object, not a mere “something,” not even a mere color. Otherwise, acquaint- 
ance will be absolutely indeterminate, and knowledge by acquaintance will 
be the same as indeterminate knowledge. Nor can we say that, when my 
eyesight is fixed on the object, my mind is not fixed on it; for then the object 
cannot be “the pen.” I may not even see anything, if the impression is not 
taken by the mind also. And as long as the mind is fixed on the object, it 
is not conscious of even the class concept “pen.” So, if acquaintance is what 
Russell wishes it to mean, then it is knowledge, though it may not be prop- 
ositional and communicable. But this knowledge is later developed into 
propositional form. 

For the sake of information, it may be mentioned that among Indian 
philosophers Ramdanuja thinks that indeterminate perception gives definite 
knowledge of definite individuals (vyaktis). And what he means by in- 
determinate perception is what Russell means by acquaintance. But Rami- 
nuja adds unnecessarily and wrongly that this kind of knowledge is pro- 
duced only when we perceive an object for the first time. When an Ameri- 
can boy sees an elephant for the first time, he has this knowledge. But 
when he sees it again or sees another elephant, he has determinate percep- 
tion. Ramanuja’s reason is this: When we see an object for the first time, 
the class concept could not have been prior; yet we see it as an object with 
a definite form. The form as a class concept could not have been detached 
from the object as yet. This is done later, when we see the same object 
again or when we see another object of the same class. But Ramanuja does 
not see that, even when we see the same object again, during the process 
of perception itself, the form or class concept is not detached from the object 
in order to turn the perception into the propositional form, “It is an ele- 
phant.” It is of the form “the elephant.” Psychologically, the detachment 
takes place only when the mind with the form detaches itself from the object 
before me. But so long as it is conscious of the form, mind is fixed on the 
particular object and so cannot have an abstract class concept before it. So 
we have to say that the propositional form is a later development by our 
consciousness for purposes of reasoning and communication. Then acquaint- 
ance becomes descriptive. Yet, acquaintance also is knowledge, as without 
it the propositional form could not have been developed. But, indeterminate 
perception is not knowledge, as I know nothing definite but am only aware 
that one of my senses is in contact with something. 
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Then, if mystic intuition is acquaintance, it can be knowledge. In Indian 
thought it also is wrongly called indeterminate knowledge. Ramanuja should 
have called it acquaintance, because God, the object of knowledge here, 
has personality and individuality. But for Sarnkara it is indeterminate know]- 
edge, as the Absolute for him has no determinateness. Yet it is knowledge, 
because consciousness is fully present, though mind is transformed and 
absorbed. In short, there is no separate individual there to reject the knowl- 
edge as unimportant, as in the case of indeterminate sense-perception. Both 
Sankara and RamAnuja are mystics. 

(2) Feigl challenges the view that the essence of reality can be known 
only by intuition and that reasoned discursive knowledge does not even 
penetrate into the heart of things.”® But a philosopher may retort by saying 
that the man who is born blind but who knows about colors through 
sounds does not penetrate into the reality of colors but has only symbolic 
knowledge. Like him, the mystic may say that his inward mystic experience 
may be symbolically explained through reasoning but cannot be experienced 
except directly.” Bergson meant the same thing when he said that dura- 
tion is known or experienced only by living it, and this knowledge is intui- 
tion. Time spatialized as a straight line is only a symbolic representation. 
Even if it is symbolized algebraically, it is not knowledge of time that we 
get but an analysis. Of course, Bergson used many analogies to explain 
what he meant, and many arguments to show what time was not. But the 
main question is: Unless we have direct knowledge of time, how can we 
frame its symbolic representation? What is the symbolic representation 
about? Do we know what we are explaining: Or, are we constructing a 
conceptual fiction called time with the help of a graph or algebra? Is time 
real or only a conceptual fiction? 

(3) Corresponding to the distinction between intuition and intellect, 
Feig] points out a number of other distinctions given by Eddington, North- 
top, Bergson, Russell, and Schlick. As Northrop is closely connected with 
this journal, I should say a little about his distinction. Are concepts by 
postulation merely descriptive in the sense of Russell’s? Or, are they intui- 
tive also? Neither Plato’s Ideas nor Aristotle’s Forms are merely descrip- 
tive. For both, they are objects of rational intuition. Considering Kant’s 
philosophy, one may say that the categories are hypothetical entities postu- 
lated for explaining experience. As hypothetical entities they may be called 





*Feigl, op. cit., pp. 12 ff. 

"Is my knowledge of the chair on which I am sitting the same as my symbolic knowledge of 
it as a beehive of electrons and protons? Is my direct perception of this chair knowledge at all, 
unless verified by the formulae of the physicist? 
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conceptual constructions or epistemological fictions. Vaihinger would call 
them: “as-ifs.” But, first, Kant himself treats them as constitutive of experi- 
ence. And, second, the problem which the categories are postulated to solve 
is: How is physics possible? In fact, Kant took physics to be actual, not 
as a possible science. Or, to make the question less wide and more specific, 
it is: Why do I see the object in front of me as a substance with qualities 
when actually my senses see qualities only? Kan’t answer is: Had our mind 
not used the category of substance-quality in constructing the object, it 
would not have seen the object as a substance with qualities. Kant does 
not construct the category substance-quality, but transfers it from the side 
of the object to that of mind. And what is constructed is the object. Then 
Kant’s postulation is not conceptual construction, but assigning the category 
to mind. Then what is postulated need not always be a conceptual con- 
struction, but may be an intuition. 

Indeed, one may give a different interpretation of Kant or even say that 
Kant was wrong. But my point is that there is often intuition and then 
description of the intuited object even in Western thought. Even the mystic 
can have intuitive knowledge of something and then describe it. We gen- 
erally think that description is description of something with which we are 
acquainted. The so-called description of a constructed concept like that of 
multi-dimensional space is description by metaphor, which may better be 
called a proposal. But the object of mystic knowledge is not an object 
proposed. The mystic has a right to describe without being silent. If Rus- 
sell can hold that we can have knowledge by description without corres- 
ponding acquaintance—which is a deliberate product of thought, and he 
is right there—the mystic can at least have the right to describe, however 
imperfectly,” that with which he is acquainted and also say that he has 
knowledge of what he describes. What Russell means by pure description 
without possible acquaintance is only mere conceptual construction, which 
is not really the description of anything except that of the concept con- 
structed. I wonder whether Kant’s categories are such pure conceptual con- 
structions. If they are not, then the distinction between concepts by intui- 
tion and concepts by postulation cannot be clear-cut. I do not mean, of 
course, that there can be no concepts by mere postulation as we have in 
multi-valued logics and multi-dimensional geometries. We can have con- 


™Russell’s theory of “incomplete symbols” and “logically inappropriate expressions” shows that 
he does not think that even definite description can be a complete substitute for knowledge by ac- 
quaintance. So, intuition, if we mean acquaintance by that word, is necessary for complete knowl- 
edge. And there is nothing strange in the fact that the mystic’s description of his object is an 
incomplete and inappropriate expression. And neither we nor the mystic need be silent about what 
is known by acquaintance, as Feigl demands. 
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cepts by intuition also, such as that of color or man. We have no acquaint- 
ance in the former case; but in the latter we have acquaintance, and that 
also is knowledge. I have knowledge of man, not only when I have the 
concept of man, but also when I am looking at a man. 

(4) Feigl seems to suggest that, since the Kantian intuition of space and 
time, the intuitions of the axioms of Euclidian geometry, and instinctive 
knowledge** are now explained otherwise, they are false. But do we not 
have those experiences? However it is explained, do we not see Euclidean 
space? Do we not have parental instincts now? Suppose space is explained 
symbolically in purely algebraic terms. Are the symbols the same as space 
or is the experience of those symbols the same as the experience of space? 
Similarly, in the case of mystic experience, let us for argument’s sake agree 
that it can be explained in other terms. But these other terms do not con- 
stitute that experience. The greatest difficulty lies in the mystic’s conten- 
tion that in his experience all distinctions between subject and object vanish: 
this is at least the contention of many. All say that it is beyond mind and 
reason. So, we cannot explain mystic experience in terms of Freud’s Father- 
image. There is no image at all. The experience is su generis and cannot 
be explained in other terms. Even supposing an explanation to be possible, 
it is no substitute for the original knowledge. To be able to explain a form 
of knowledge in terms of another form does not mean that the former is 
not real. To understand colors in terms of sounds does not mean that there 
are no colors. 

(5) Feigl’s reference to the “nomological net” of naturalism suggests 
that he has an a priori set of rules and laws, and that he will accept as real 
whatever is caught by the net and reject whatever escapes. But this is a 
dogmatism which he introduces, while assailing religious dogmatism. No 
nomological net can be given to us ready-made and complete. This net in 
its completeness must be what Einstein calls “reason in Nature.” This has 
to be constructed slowly and patiently, studying every form of reality with 
“natural piety.” A net that can catch physical reality may not be able to 
catch other forms. What any particular science may safely regard as unim- 
portant and even as non-existent for its own affairs may have tremendous 
importance for the affairs of other studies and for man’s life. If Kant was 
wrong in constructing an a priori net of categories on the basis of current 
logic, then the net of laws constructed by naturalism on the basis of external 
Nature may not suit inward reality and may suffer from similar inadequacy. 
The mystic philosopher may say this, and we have to keep an open mind 
even with regard to methods of study. 


——_.__ 


*Feigl, op. cit., p. 3. 
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TIBETAN YOGA AND SECRET DOCTRINES. Edited by W. Y. Evans-Wentz. 
2nd ed. London: Oxford University Press, 1958. Pp. xlii + 389. 42s. 


THE SECRET ORAL TEACHING IN TIBETAN BUDDHIST SECTS. By Alex- 
andra David-Neel and Lama Yongdon. Calcutta: Mahabodhi Society of India, n.d. 
Pp. 128. 


BUDDHIST HIMALAYA. By David Snellgrove. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1957. Pp. xii + 324. $10.00. 


The volume edited by Evans-Wentz, the first edition of which ap- 
peared in 1935, consists of seven articles, prefaced by a Yogic Commentary con- 
tributed by a Chinese, Chen-chi Chang, who is well acquainted with Tibetan lan- 
guage and literature, and a general introduction by the editor. Taken as a whole, 
the book is intended to introduce to the West the essence of yoga exercises as under- 
stood and practiced in Tibet. In this task the editor was assisted by his guru, Lama 
Kazi Dawa-Samdup, under whom he studied for three years (1919-1922). It was 
the learned lama who translated the seven texts that form the body of this book 
and who imparted to the editor the corpus of secret orally transmitted traditions 
and teachings related to the texts. This is important, for in Tibet the oral traditions 
and teachings are considered to be much more signficant than the printed text. 

The seven articles deal with the following subjects: 1. The Precepts of the Gurus; 
2. The Yoga of the Great Symbol; 3. The Yoga of the Six Doctrines; 4. The Yoga 
of Consciousness-transference; 5. The Yoga of Subduing the Lower Self; 6. The Yoga 
of the Long HOM; 7. The Yoga of Voidness. 

At the beginning of each translation, the editor has added a few pages of introduc- 
tion, in which he presents the pertinent data concerning the text itself and the 
Tibetan compiler or translator and a synopsis of the text. He has also appended 
copious annotations throughout to elucidate obscure points. 

To this reviewer, the most important and interesting chapters are the third, deal- 
ing with the doctrine of psychic heat, and the fourth, concerning the transferring 
of consciousness. According to Tibetan secret lore, the yogin by intense yoga 
exercises extracts some sort of heat or vitality from the inexhaustible reservoir in 
Nature and stores it in the human body, and, when need arises, circulates this heat 
internally throughout the nervous system. Both the editor and Madame David-Neel 
testified that they had witnessed instances of yogims exuding heat on cold nights 
until the wet sheets wrapped around them became dry. In this treatise on psychic 
heat, there is a detailed exposition of the exercises required to attain this goal, 
meditations, postures, breathings, physical exercises, concentration of thought, etc. 
This is probably one of the fullest descriptions of this strange and extraordinary 
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doctrine and practice. As the editor notes in his preface to the second edition, if 
this practice became world-wide, there would be no need for central heating systems! 

The fourth chapter deals with one of the most jealously guarded yogic practices 
of Tibet, that of transference of consciousness temporarily from a living person to 
a dead corpse or to an animal, or the transference at the moment of death of the 
yogim to another matrix of his own choice. 

In the explanatory introduction and annotations there are a number of misstate- 
ments of which the following will serve as samples. It is incorrect to define the 
andgamin, non-returner, as one who has taken the third step and attained arhatship, 
as the editor does on page 94. The Chinese priest Hwashang, or Mahayana, was 
not defeated by Padmasambhava, as stated on page 295, but by Kamalaéila. 

This book, together with two earlier volumes translated and edited by the same 
individuals, The Tibetan Book of the Dead and Tibet's Great Yogi Milarepa, forms 
a trilogy that offers a mine of useful information on Buddhism in Tibet. With the 
destruction of the monasteries and the defrocking of monks now taking place in 
that land, we are on the threshold of momentous changes within Lamaism, and as 
a result the information in these books takes on added significance since they 
portray the religion as practiced by the Tibetans before the changes. 

While Evans-Wentz never set foot in Tibet, Madame Alexandra David-Neel did, 
and, since she spent a good portion of her life in that forbidden land observing and 
studying the Tibetans and their religion, whatever she wrote concerning Tibetan 
Buddhism, which she investigated as a living faith, is of interest and value to the 
student of Buddhism. After all, not many Westerners have had the opportunities that 
she had of living in a Tibetan hermitage or of having a lama as her adopted son 
who rendered her faithful service for 40 years. In her book she has summarized 
what she considers to be the basic teachings of the Tibetan Buddhist sects, which 
consist primarily of an exposition of the tenets as found in the Prajia and Mad- 
hyamika Sitras. This is to be expected, since the Madhyamika is the dominant school 
of Buddhist thought followed by the Tibetans. 

Among the topics discussed in this small book are: the nature of the individual 
and of the phenomenal world, prajfia or transcendental insight, pratitya-samutpada 
or dependent origination (which is now interpreted in the cosmic sense, in that it 
embraces not only sentient beings but everything in the universe), dlayavijiiana or 
storehouse consciousness, enlightenment, and S#myata or the doctrine of the void. 

Here and there the author appears to be rather careless with her chronology. On 
page 42, Kamalagila is said to be a philosopher of the sixth century, whereas he lived 
during the eighth. King Srong-bstan-Gam-po is put in the eighth century (p. 125), 
although on the very next page his marriage is dated 641. Incidentally, Princess 
Wen-ch’eng, who was married to the king, was not the daughter of Emperor T'ai- 
tsung of China, but was merely a member of the imperial family. 

In discussing the origins of Tantric Buddhism on page 84, the author is apparent- 
ly unaware of recent studies dealing with that problem. Very misleading is the 
statement on page 90 that the enlightened man dies shortly after attaining arhat- 
ship. Just who is the enlightened man? Members of the Sangha, like Sariputta, 
Moggallana, Kassapa, etc., lived for many more years after having become arhats. 
What the Pali texts such as the Milinda Pantha say is that if a layman should attain 
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the fruits of arhatship (and there were some 20 such instances mentioned in 
Anguttara 3.451) then he would die, unless he took steps immediately to join the 
monastic order. In the Dhammapada verse cited on page 93, “He who has shaken 
off the two chains, that of good and that of evil, he is a Brahman,” the word “brab- 
man” does not signify one who has acquired knowledge of the Absolute Being 
(Brabma in the neuter), but is merely one who practices the brahmacarya or the 
religious life. 

Of more than passing interest to the reviewer was the emphasis placed by the 
secret teachings on sudden illumination (pp. 88, 90). In the historic debate be- 
tween the Indian Kamalasila and the Chinese Ch’an monk Mahayana, held in Lhasa 
in 794, the latter, who was adjudged the loser, was represented by the Tibetans as 
the leader of the Ston-mun-pa (Tun-men-p’ai, school of sudden enlightenment), 
while his opponent represented the Rtsen-min-pa (Chien-men-p’ai, school of gradual 
enlightenment). Yet, now the Tibetans have come around to the same viewpoint 
held by the defeated Mahayana. History has thus vindicated the position taken by 
the Chinese monk. 

In the case of David Snellgrove, he, too, did not visit Tibet proper, but he did 
travel to Spiti, once a part of Western Tibet, and Nepal, and, as a result of these 
travels, together with his own researches, the author, who is lecturer in Tibetan in 
the School of Oriental and African Studies at the University of London, has written 
a lengthy and informative book which he describes as “the first attempt to relate 
Tibetan religion to its origin in any comprehensive manner” (p.x). These travels 
over the Himalaya regions took place in 1953-1954. In this book such topics as 
the following are treated: Buddhism in Nepal, Tantric Buddhism, introduction and 
spread of the religion in Tibet, the Tibetan kings who assisted in the propagation, 
Tibetan and Indian religious masters, and religious ceremonies. 

The book has several points in its favor. A good deal of light has been thrown 
on Tibetan history and religion through the researches and writings of such scholars 
as Tucci, Bacot, Roerich, Obermiller, Petech, Richardson, Bell, and others, and the 
time is ready for one to weave all those scattered materials concerning the origins 
of Tibetan Buddhism into a comprehensive book. Snellgrove has attempted to 
perform this task, and he has done so very well, so that we may say that this book 
contains a fairly objective summary of what we now know about the early history 
of Tibetan Buddhism. In the second place, the book contains numerous passages 
translated directly from the Tibetan; these include, for example, an invocation (pp. 
239-242), the order of ceremony in a monastery (pp. 248-258), a prayer (p. 261), 
a portion from a Tantric text (pp. 69-73), and excerpts from historical annals (pp. 
127-128, 145-147). Furthermore, the chapter on Buddhism in Nepal is valuable, 
because information on the state of Buddhism in that tiny isolated kingdom is hard 
to obtain. Finally, there are the seventy or more illustrations that decorate the book, 
depicting Buddhist landmarks, temples, deities, monks and scholars, and Himalayan 
landscapes, all of which cater to our visual sense. 

As Snellgrove is primarily interested in origins, he naturally devotes a good deal 
of attention to that region of India, Kashmir, where Tibetan Buddhism first derived 
its inspiration and its literary language. The early pioneers, religious masters, kings 
of Western Tibet, and the archeological remains connected with events and per- 
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sonalities of this early period are all brought together here. Precisely because of this 
interest and emphasis, the author does not treat events which transpired after Bud- 
dhism had become firmly established in Tibet; therefore, there is no discussion of 
the rise of the various schools of Tibetan Buddhism or of the reform movement of 
Tsong-kha-pa at the end of the fourteenth century. Again, because he was not able 
to get into Tibet proper, the rituals and ceremonies that he describes in chapter 6 
were not those of Tibetan monasteries within the country but those he witnessed at 
a cemple in Nepal. It is wise to keep this geographical limitation in mind when 
reading the discussion about the nature of Tibetan Buddhism. 

The reviewer confesses to some disappointment in the treatment of Tantric Bud- 
dhism, for there is no discussion of the origin of Tantrism in India. Furthermore, 
Tantric literature is inadequately stressed. The reviewer would also like to register 
a mild dissent with the statement on page 56 that the conception of a Buddha as a 
purely human teacher is a modern Western creation, and that it is an accommoda- 
tion to present-day rationalist thinking. While it is true that there are some passages 
in the Pali canon that support the view of the Buddha as a transcendent being, 
there are many others that present to the reader the picture of an intensely strong 
human personality, delineated much more clearly than were such Indian sages as 
Yajfiavalkya or Sarnkara, and endowed with clear individual traits. To his disciples 
Ananda, Sariputta, and Kassapa, he appeared as a human teacher, not as a transcendent 
being. If later Buddhists endowed him with transcendence, it was due to changes 
that evolved within the religion itself as it developed in India and the border regions 
in later centuries. For instance, there are in the Samyuttanikaya two suttas, the “Ma- 
hasaccakasutta” and “Ariyapariyesanasutta” which treat of the enlightenment and the 
decision to go and preach the newly discovered dhamma. In these suttas, the elaborate 
legends and miracles found so abundantly in later biographies as the Lalitavistara 
and Mahavastu are conspicuous by their absence; they contained a sober, matter- 
of-fact recital of events as they happened to a human being seeking after under- 
standing and truth, not to a transcendent cosmic entity already in possession of en- 
lightenment, but who descended to earth among human beings merely as a con- 
cession to human practices and frailties. Likewise, in the mékayas, the favorite formula 
to describe the Buddha reads as follows: “He is the Lord, the arahat, the all en- 
lightened, endowed with knowledge and conduct, the Happy One, knower of the 
world, supreme charioteer of men to be tamed, teacher of gods and men, Buddha, 
the Lord.” Again the picture is that of a human teacher. He might be endowed 
with the marks of the superman (mahapurusa) but he was born on earth and in- 
timately bound up in human relations. It was only with the passage of some time 
that the docetic conception began to assert itself within Buddhism, which was to 
culminate in the Mahayana theory of a transcendental Buddha who never appeared in 
a corporeal form on earth. Yet, even after this doceticism arose, the Theravadins 
still clung to their concept of a human teacher. Witness the questions put by the 
Theravadin advocate to his opponent in the Kathavatthu: “Was he not born in 
Lumbini? Did he not receive perfect enlightenment under the Bodhi tree? Was 
not the wheel of Dhamma set rolling by him at Banaras? . . . Did he not complete 
existence at Kusinara?” (S. Z. Aung and Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Points of Con- 
troversy, p. 323). 
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About forty years ago, J. Przyluski published a revealing article entitled “Le 
Parinirvana et les Funerailles du Buddha,” in Journal Asiatique, 1918 and 1919, 
where he discussed in great detail the parinirvana of the Buddha. In one portion 
of that article (JA 1919.1.365-430) he delved into the problem of the funeral 
garments, and he showed clearly that in the earlier traditions, the Buddha was 
described as being clothed in the garments of a monk, but he ended up in the later 
records draped with those of a universal monarch. From this he concluded that 
the primitive image of the Buddha held by the early community of Buddhists was 
that of a monk humbly dressed in the accepted garments of that group, and not 
that of a universal monarch or transcendental Buddha. —KENNETH CH’EN, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. 


MAGIC AND RELIGION: THEIR PSYCHOLOGICAL NATURE, ORIGIN, AND 
FUNCTION. By George B. Vetter. New York: Philosophical Library, 1958. Pp. 555. 
$6.00. 

This type of book was popular half a century and more ago, but, in 
view of today’s better knowledge of religion, such things as this have become less 
common. It attempts to “debunk” religion. As compared with earlier works of the 
sort, there is more erudition but no greater insight than was then common. Vetter 
has read modern psychologies of religion (except for the most penetrating one of 
all, J. B. Pratt’s Religious Consciousness). But he concludes that “it is absolutely 
impossible for anyone to be impartial about anything” (p. 11). 

This book is certainly not impartial. It is chatty and popular, listing the various 
definitions of religion (except Pratt’s) and finding them confusing and contradic- 
tory. Sex is rejected as the prime factor in religion. Mind is not different from 
matter but merely a functioning of the organism. Free will is overthrown by as- 
serting that a seemingly free choice is merely a response to the cues called out in 
us by the choice situation itself (p. 136), i.e, Vetter applies the dogma that every- 
thing has a cause to prove that freedom is not possible. Magic is declared to be ob- 
jectively no different from religion (p. 168). 

Most surprising of all, Vetter can find no place for genuine altruism in religion. 
He says that man has always used God for man’s own purposes and that any at- 
tempt to separate human religion from human gain and make it solely the service 
of God and his purposes is to make religion a rare and purely modern phenomenon 
(pp. 170-171). Vetter seems never to have realized that, for the historic Jesus, 
religion was no “practical, here-and-now function” and that it drove him to reject 
popularity and all material success, and led him to a final ignominious death. A 
similar denial of all selfishness has been the ideal, not merely of all true Christians, 
but of the Buddha and of the real saints in all great religions. Anyone who does 
not understand this patent fact has no right to discuss advanced religions, since 
he has never embraced one nor can he understand them.—HOMER H. Duss, Oxford 
University. 
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GANDHI AS A POLITICAL THINKER. By Bishan Sarup Sharma. Allahabad: 
Indian Press Publications, [1957?]}. Pp. iii + 156. 


Basic to an understanding of contemporary political and social 
trends in India is an understanding of the role and impact of Gandhi. That this 
assertion has not yet become a truism is to be explained in large part by the ease 
with which Western scholars accept the stereotype of Gandhi as an ascetic, religious 
figure and their tendency to equate “Gandhian” with “traditional.” Notwithstand- 
ing an extensive literature which may be classified as “Gandhiana,” there are few 
studies on and about Gandhi which clarify the significance of the man and his con- 
tribution. 

The author of this book has undertaken the difficult task of analyzing Gandhi's 
political philosophy. He compares and contrasts the Gandhian position with that 
of English liberal political theorists, focusing his study upon the similarities be- 
tween the ideas put forward by Gandhi and the political philosophy formulated by 
T. H. Green. He touches upon the metaphysical and ethical basis of what he calls 
the “Gandhian State,” analyzes the grounds and limits of political obligation as 
viewed by Gandhi and by English liberal theorists, and outlines the social and 
economic positions of Gandhi. He throws light upon Gandhi's view of caste, and 
points out that Gandhi considered the individual “not in terms of what he actually 
is, but in terms of what could be made of him” (p. 31). Dr. Sharma clarifies the 
distinction which Gandhi made between state and society: “The laws of the state 
cannot directly promote morality, their function being the removal of hindrances 
to a better life” (p. 148). Such a distinction, he explains, limits the functions of 
the state. He goes on to show how Gandhi's allegiance to the state, derived as it is 
from an allegiance to an ethical ideal, requires active co-operation with laws of 
the state except in those instances when the state fails to fulfill a basic “moral re- 
quirement” (p. 149). The right—or duty—to non-co-operate in such instances is 
accompanied by the basic duty to achieve the kind of state with which the citizen 
has the duty to co-operate. 

Anyone who has wrestled with the complexities of the Gandhian experiments 
cannot but be impressed by Gandhi as a political and social craftsman. He had a 
preoccupation with the good life and a dedication to the proposition that the in- 
dividual is capable, not only of determining his own destiny, but also of shaping the 
institutions which, in turn, influence and control him. All this is implied in Sharma’s 
work. But Gandhi was less the “Political Thinker” than the activist. Efforts to re- 
duce Gandhian thought to a system will necessarily be handicapped by the fact that 
Gandhi himself did not formulate political theories. 

The difficulties which the scholar faces in dealing with Gandhi's political thought 
are illustrated in the chapter in which Sharma treats the political structure of the 
state, for, as Gandhi tells us, he “purposely refrained from dealing with the nature 
of government in a society based on non-violence” (p. 89) because the structure of 
such a state would be conditioned by the process of realizing it. “If one takes care 
of the means,” explains Sharma, “the end will take care of itself” (p. 89). The key 
to this difficulry—as well as to others—may lie in a reassessment of the meaning 
and significance of satyagraba (non-violent action). This reviewer wishes that 
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Sharma had explored the implications which the Gandhian experiments suggest for 
the structuring of a state in which the basic sanction is not violent force but a 
sanction provided by satyagraha. Satyagraha is not to be understood as a doctrine, 
but, rather, as a technique of action for effecting change. 

Books such as this are indeed welcome, for we have yet much to learn from the 
Gandhian developments. No single work can adequately cover the ground. Sharma 
has made a worth-whiic contribution. The scholarship is at places left open to 
question in so far as sources are not fully cited, and reliance has frequently been 
placed upon secondary sources. The academic philosopher will find reason for dismay 
in the manner in which the author disposes of such matters as “epistemological im- 
plication” (pp. 21-23). Nevertheless, this is one of the better works to be found 
among Gandhiana. This reviewer hopes that Sharma, or some equally serious scholar, 
will be stimulated to explore Gandhi, the Political Craftsman—JOAN V. BONDU- 
RANT, University of California, Berkeley. 
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BAPTIST, Paticca Samuppada, or, The Buddhist Law of Dependent Origination, 
Il. 


LXVI (11), November, 1958: ANOMA MAHINDA, Buddhism as Medicine for the 
Modern World. R. L. Soni, What is Sukara-Maddava? 


LXVI (12), December, 1958: MARIE B. ByLes, Dukkha. ANTON KROPATSCH, 
Thoughts on the Buddha's Fire-Discourse. (Translated from the German text by 
A. A. G. Bennett.) PHILIP KARL EIDMANN, A Synopsis of the Sutra of Brahma’s 
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Net of the Bodhisattva Precepts. JIVAKA KUMARA, Buddhism and the System of 
Gurdieff. 

THE MIDDLE WAY (London), XXXIII (2), August, 1958: SHINICHI HISAMATSU, 
Zen, Present and Future. ALAN WATTS, The Way of Liberation in Zen Buddhism. 
D. T. SUZUKI, Maha Prajna and Maha Karuna. EDWARD CONZE, The Road to 
Omniscience. ANANDA METTEYA, The Message of Buddhism to the West. 
CHRISTMAS HUMPHREYS, Psychology and Religion: East and West. 


XXXIII (3), November, 1958: G. P. MALALASEKERA, The East and West in 
Buddhism. D. T. SUZUKI, Love and Power. CHRISTMAS HUMPHREYS, ed., Further 
Experiment in Zen. EDWARD CONZE, The Road to Omniscience. CHRISTMAS 
HUMPHREYS, Notes on Prajna, Dhyana and Samadhi. 


MIND (Edinburgh), LXVII (267), July, 1958: G. M. MATTHEWs, Evaluative and 
Descriptive. J. W. N. WATKINS, Confirmable and Influential Metaphysics. 
LXVII (268), October, 1958: W. T. STACE, Some Misinterpretations of Empiri- 
cism. 


MONUMENTA NIPPONICA (Tokyo) XIII (3-4), October-January, 1957-1958: 
SUEMATSU DAIGU JI, Takamura Mitsutar6: Ein Bildhauer und Dichter der Gegen- 
wart. 


XIV (3-4), October-January, 1958-1959: NAKAMURA HAJIME, Some Features 
of the Japanese Way of Thinking. 


THE MUSLIM WORLD (Hartford) XLVII (1), January, 1957: CONSTANCE E. 
PADWICK, The Language of Muslim Devotion, (1), RoM LANDAU, The Philos- 
opy of Ibn ‘Arabi (I). NABIH A. FARIS, The Muslim Thinker and His Christian 
Relationships. 


XLVII (2), April, 1957: CONSTANCE E. PADWICK, The Language of Muslim 
Devotion (Il). J. WiINDROW SWEETMAN, Viewpoints in Pakistan (I). JOHN 
A. T. KINGsBuRY, Observations on Turkish Islam Today. MAJID FAKHRY, Islamic 
Arguments for the Existence of God. 


XLVII (3), July, 1957: HisHAM SHARABI, The Crisis of the Intelligentsia in 
the Middle East. CONSTANCE E. PADWICK, The Language of Muslim Devotion 
(IIL). J. WinDROW SWEETMAN, Viewpoints in Pakistan (II). 


XLVII (4), October, 1957: Epwin E. CALVERLEY, Christian Theology and the 
Qur'an. CONSTANCE E. PADWICK, The Language of Muslim Devotion (IV). 
KeErRIM K. Key, Modern Trends in Turkish Literature. 


THE OTANI GAKUHO, The Annual Report of Researches of the Otani University. 
(Kyoto), XXXVIII (2), September, 1958: SHOSHIN HUKIHARA, On What is 
Called “Vijfiaptimatra.” KyoGo SASAKI, KSatrapas and their Buddhist Devotion. 
RyUsHO Kato, A Problem of Fichte’s “Tathandlung.” 





XXXVIII (3), December, 1958: SHUKEN INABA, On the Benefit of “J6-gy6-dai- 
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hi” (Constant Practice of Great Compassion). SHOSHIN HUKIHARA, On What 
is Called “Vijfiaptimatra”. 


(11), 1958, The Annual Report: SHUNJO NOGAMI, Sanga and Yanlien-chén-chia. 
TOSHIO ANDO, Pure Land Doctrine of T’sen-#’a4s. RYONEN SHIBATA, Leisure and 
Education. 


PAKISTAN PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL (Lahore), II (1), July, 1958: M. M. 
AHMED, Pakistan Philosophical Congress and Its Achievements. M. SAEED SHEIKH, 
Philosophy of Religion: Its Meaning and Scope. A. J. AIYAR, Philosophy and 
Ordinary Language. C. G. Qapir, D. M. AZRAF, AKHTAR IMAN, S. KARAMAT 
HUSAIN, The Nature of Universals (Symposium ). 


II (2), October, 1958: KAZEM-UD-DIN AHMED, Philosophy and Metaphysics. 
M. JALALI, Psychology and Education. DEWAN MOHAMMAD AzRAF, Postulates 
and Pre-Suppositions in Philosophy. MOHAMMAD AJMAL, Words and Psycho- 
Analysis. SAEED AHMAD, Logical Definition of Number. M. HAMiID-uUp-DIN, 
RANDOLPH C. SAILER, MOHAMMAD AJMAL, Individual and Culture (Symposium. ) 


THE PERSONALIST (Los Angeles), XXXIX (3), July, 1958: RALPH TYLER 


FLEWELLING, Symbol in Human Experience. CHARLES HARTSHORNE, Outlines 
of Philosophy of Nature. S. VAHIDUDDIN, Hafz: Sinner, Saint, and Poet. 


XXXIX (4), October, 1958: JOHN E. OWEN, Philosophical Analysis and Scienti- 
fic Progress. CHARLES HARTSHORNE, Outlines of a Philosophy of Nature. Part II. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY (Amalner), XXXI (2), July, 1958: 
HOWARD L. PARSONS, The Meeting of East and West in Philosophical Method. 
G. R. MALKANI, Knowledge by Symbolisation. M. N. RAsToG!, Implication and 
Facts. PRAVAS JIVAN CHAUDHURY, “All-and-Some” Statements. SANAT KUMAR 
SEN. The Method of Spinoza. SHINYA KASUGAI, The Historical Background of 
Kumarajiva and His Influence on Chinese Buddhism. S. K. NANDI, Concept of 
Lila in Tagore’s Aesthetics Examined. 


XXXI (3), October, 1958: KALIDAS BHATTACHARYYA, Self and Others. ARTHUR 
W. MUNK, Philosophy in the Nuclear Age—Decadence or Renascence? SAMUEL 
E. GLUCK, Richard Price, G. E. Moore, and the Analysis of Moral Obligation. 
G. R. MALKANI, Judgment-theory of Knowledge. B. G. RAY, Ryle on Psychology. 
S. V. KALE, The Puzzle of “Either . . . Or” and a Clarification. NARSINGH 
NARAIN, The Essentials of Humanism. MIHIRBIKASH CHAKRAVARTY, Relational 
and Non-relational Knowledge. B. N. KAUL, Moore and the Indefinability of 
Good. GAURINATH SASTRI, Nature of Absolute in the Philosophy of Grammar. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW (Ithaca), LXVII (3), July, 1958: DONALD 
C. WILLIAMS, Form and Matter (I). Vinci C. ALDRICH, Picture Space. 


LXVII (4), October, 1958. JOHN WILD, Is There a World of Ordinary Language? 
DONALD C. WILLIAMS, Form and Matter (II). BEVERLY ROBBINS, Ontology 
and the Hierarchy of Languages. ERROL E. HARRIS, Selfhood and Godhood. 


PHILOSOPHY TODAY (Collegeville), II (3-4), Fall, 1958: NicoLA ABBAGNANO, 
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Four Kinds of Dialectics. JOSEF PIEPER, The Sprit of Controversy. GUSTAV 
WETTER, Dialectical Materialism and Natural Science. 


PRABUDDHA BHARATA [Awakened India} (Calcutta), LXIII (7), July, 1958: 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA, the Gita, II. S. S. HASURKAR, The Concept of Frons. §. 
K. MAITRA, From the Earthly Man to the Cosmic Man. Sri Subhash Chandra, 
Arthur Schopenhauer. 


LXIII (8), August, 1958: ALBIN GILBERT, Sri Ramakrishna’s Significance for 
Western Thought. M. K. VENKATARAMA IYER, Philosophy of Religion in Sivan- 
andalahari, SwAMI SAMBUDDHANANDA, Where All Religions Meet. S. S. HAsur- 
KAR, The Concept of Transcendental Reality (II). P. NAGARAJA RAO, Mysticism 
and Religion. 


LXIII (9), September, 1958: SWAMI VIVEKANANDA, The Gita (III). Editor, 
Scope of Personal Exertion. Sri S. N. RAO, One and Many. S. S. HASURKAR, The 
Concept of Transcendental Reality (III). 


LXIII (10), October, 1958: BIRESHWAR GANGULY, Democracy, Socialism and 
Vedanta. SWAMI MAITHILYANANDA, The Philosophy of Sound and the Power 
of Music. P. S. SAsTRI, Logic of Change in Advaita. S. S. HASURKAR, The Con- 
cept, of Transcendental Reality (IV). 


LXIII (11), November, 1958: FRIEDRICH HEILER, The History of Religions. 
CHINMOY CHATTERJEE, Significance of Brahmacharya. P. S. SAstR1, The Logic of 
Change in Advaita (II). 


LXIII (12), December, 1958: FRIEDRICH HEILER, The History of Religions as a 
Way to Unity of Religions. BENOY GOPAL RAy, The Finite and the Infinite in 
Rabindranath’s Philosophy. HAROLD BARRY PHILLIPS, The Esoteric Teachings of 
the Upanisads. P. S. SAsTRI, Logic of Change in Advaita (III). 


IX (9), September, 1958: RADHAGOVINDA BASAK, The Arthasastra of Kautilya 
(Il). 


IX (10), October, 1958: RADHAGOVINDA BASAK, The ArthaSastra of Kautilya 
(il). 


IX (11), November, 1958. 


IX (12), December, 1958: NIRMAL KUMAR BosgE, My American Experiences. 
P. C. CHATTER J1, What Is an Art Object? 


RASSEGNA DI PEDAGOGIA (Padova), XVI (3), July-September, 1958. 
XVI (4), October-December, 1958. 


THE REVIEW OF METAPHYSICS (New Haven), XII (1), September, 1958: 
CHARLES HARTSHORNE, Metaphysical Statements as Nonrestrictive and Existential. 
GEORGE BURCH, Recent Vedanta Literature. ANDREW J. RECK, Insight and the 
Eros of the Mind. 


XII (2), December, 1958: ALVIN PLANTINGA, An Existentialist’s Ethics. 
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STEPHEN C. PEPPER, Art and Experience. 


REVUE DE THEOLOGIE ET DE PHILOSOPHIE (Lausanne), III, 1958: ANDRE 
de MURALT, Les deux dimensions de I’intentionnalité husserlienne. 


IV, 1958. J,-CLAUDE PIGUET, Les oeuvres récentes de Martin Heidegger. CHARLES 
MASSON, Immortalité de l’me ou résurrection des morts? 


THE RYUKOKUDAIGAKU RONSHO [Journal of Ryukoku University} (Kyoto), 
359, July, 1958: SHOJITsSU OHARA, Amita usadha na Sutra and Amitayaus Sutro- 
padesa—A query about the opinion of compilation in China of Amitayusdahana 
Sutra. RYOGON FUKUHARA, Historical Development of the Classifications of 
Existence (dharma). SHOHO TAKEMURA, The Ultimateness of Tathagatagarba. 
SHOO AMASAKI, Buddhism in Aldous Huxley (1). 


THE SIKH REVIEW (Calcutta), VI (7), July, 1958: HARBHAJAN SINGH, 
Politics and Religion. 


VI (8), August, 1958: R. L. AHUJA, The Right Approach to God? 


VI (9), September, 1958: TRILOCHAN SINGH, What Religion Gives to Life. 
BALWANT SINGH, Guru Nanak and His Gospel of Nam. 


VI (10), October, 1958: M. L. AHUJA, Infinitude: The True Perspective. SWAMI 
VIVEKANANDA, Quest for Eternal Consciousness. PRITAM SINGH, Religion and 
Science. 


VI (11), November, 1958. 


VI (12), December, 1958: R. L. AHUJA, Guru Nanak’s Approach to God. H. H. 
SHANKARACHARYA of PuRI, Sri Sankaracharya and His Philosophy. $. BHAGAT 
SINGH, Character, The Crux of Democracy. 


TAMIL CULTURE (Madras), 
VII (3), July, 1958 
VII (4), October, 1958. 
TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR PHILOSOPHIE (Utrecht), XX (3), September, 1958: 


A. KOCKELMANS, Realisme-Idealisme en Husserls Phaenomenologie. E. MINKOW- 
SKI, L’homme artisan de sa destinée. 


XX (4), December, 1958: W. LUJIPEN, Phaenomenologie van de Vrijheid. H. 
BIRAULT, L’onto-théo-logique hégelienne et la dialectique. 


TSING HUA JOURNAL OF CHINESE STUDIES (Taipei), I (3), September, 
1958. 


THE VEDANTA KESARI (Madras), XLV (3), July, 1958: BRAHMACHARI 
RAMESH CHAITANYA, The Quest of the Buddha. P. N. SRINIVASACHARI, Sid- 
dhanta Versus Synthesis. ARTUR ISENBERG, Reflections on the Concepts of Karma 
and Dharma in Sankara’s Advaita Vedanta. 
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XLV (4), August, 1958 (not received ). 
XLV (5), September, 1958: SWAMI RAJESWARANANDA, The Sacred Monosyllable 
Om. 


XLV (6), October, 1958: T. S. RAGHAVAN, Ascetics and Asceticism. SWAMI 
NITYABODHANANDA, East-West Symposium in Brussels. 


XLV (7), November, 1958: K. S. RAMAKRISHNA RAO, Personalism. S. N. Rao, 
Beyond the Atoms and Electrons. 


XLV (8), December, 1958: EDITORIAL, The Gita Imperatives. SRIMAT PURAGKA 
PARAMPANTHI, Basic Conclusions of Prof. Toynbee. G. D. KARKARE, Communism 
and Vedanta. 


THE VISVABHARATI QUARTERLY (Santiniketan), XXIV (1), Summer, 1958: 
DUSHAN ZHAVITEL, Winternitz and Tagore. GOURIPRASAD GHOSE, Guy De 
Maupassant. 


XXIV (2), Autumn, 1958: SAROJ KUMAR Das, Internationalism—-Whence and 
Whither? DAYA KRISHNA, K. C. Bhattacharyya on Indian Philosophy. 


XXIV (3), Winter, 1958: DAYE KRISHNA, Action and Contemplation. 


THE ZINBUN GAKUHO [Journal of Humanistic Studies} (Kyoto), IX (10), 
October, 1958: K. KAWANO, The French Revolution and Economic Doctrines. 
M. YAMADA, The French Revolution and the Novel. S. YOSHIDA, The Thought 
Behind the Economic Policy during the French Revolution. K. SAKAMOTO, Forma- 
tion of Saint-Simon’s Ideas on Industrialism (II). 
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